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We have heard Father Nampon’s work spoken of as a 
work of rare merit, and we regret that it did not fall into 
our hands when we could have enjoyed the pleasure of 
reading it. The few pages that we have ventured to look 
over have satisfied us that it is an able and learned work, 
and perhaps the best work of its class that has recently 
been published. We introduce it to our readers, however, 
not for the purpose of analyzing its contents, or pronounc- 
ing a judgment on its merits. We do it simply to ac- 
knowledge its reception, and to thank the unknown friend 
who has been so kind as to send us a copy. Hereafter, 
should we recover the full use of our eyes, we may speak 
of it more at length. 

Though we have no intention of reviewing Father Nam- 

on’s work, we may be permitted, we trust, to make use of 
its title, as a text for some general and independent re- 
marks of our own on the method or methods of effecting 
the purpose for which the excellent Father has written it: 
namely, the Reunion of all Christian communions. It may 
be that he has anticipated our remarks, or that his views 
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and our own on the subject, perfectly coincide; and it may 
be that he arid we differ widely as to the best method of 
gaining the end we both alike seek to effect. However this 
may be, we shall present our own views, without seeking to 
shelter ourselves under his authority, and without meaning 
to imply that there is any antagonism between him and us. 
Father Nampon’s title indicates that he secks in the 
Definitions and Doctrinal Decrees of the Council of Trent 
the means of bringing about “the reunion of all Christian 
communions,” and in this he may judge not unwisely. 
The Council of Trent is justly regarded as one of the 
reatest and most venerable of all the Councils of the 
seer and its doctrinal decrees are and must be accepted 
by every Catholic as infallible truth. But, after all, these 
decrees do not cover the whole of Catholic faith. They 
were all framed with the view of pointing out errors to be 
avoided, rather than indicating truth to be believed. The 
most profound and diligent study of them could never, of 
itself alone, give us a full and adequate conception of the 
Catholic religion. They are negative, rather than positive, 
and, even when positive, fail to present us truth as a whole, 
or the several truths they define as integrated in the life or 
informing principle of the Church herself. This is no ob- 
jection to the Council, and detracts nothing from the ven- 
eration due it; for it was not its purpose to draw up a 
credo, or to give an explicit statement of Catholic credenda. 
Its purpose was to condemn the errors and heresies of the 
Innovators and Reformers of the sixteenth century, and 
therefore to present Catholic truth only so far as those 
errors and heresies impugned it. It gives us the truth not 
in its entireness, but only so far as it stands opposed to 
certain errors and heresies, or only so far as necessary to 
preserve the purity and integrity of Catholic faith against 
them. The simple statement and exposition of its Acts may 
be very useful, and, indeed, very necessary to enlighten the 
faithful, and to guard them against the propositions con- 
demned ; but they can hardly be sufficient to bring back 
those who have gone astray to the unity of faith. For that 
it is necessary to go farther, and to integrate the definitions 
of the Holy Synod in the living body of Catholic truth. 
The heterodox have either never had, or have lost, the con- 
ception of unity, and, though not destitute of all truth, they 
embrace it only in its variety and multiplicity. To bring 
them back into the Church, to make them real and not 
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merely formal Catholics—Catholics from internal convic- 
tion, not merely through blind submission—it is necessary . 
to restore in their minds that conception, and to present 
them truth not in detail or in fragments, but in its genera- 
tive principle, in its unity and universality, as an organic 
whole, so that they may see that to hold the errors con- 
demned by the Council of Trent, or by any other Council, 
would be not merely to deny particular definitions made on 
the authority of the Church, but the principle, and indeed, 
the whole schema of the Gospel, and therefore to deny 
Christ himself. 

The question of the reunion of all Christian communions 
is the great question with all sincere and earnest Catholics ; 
and no inquiry can be more important, and none should 
have a deeper or more absorbing interest for us, than the 
inquiry as to the best and surest method of effecting it. 
The Christian world—embracing under the term both the 
orthodox and the heterodox*-presents to-day a sad specta- 
cle; and nothing is more certain than that both vides 
and civilization suffer materially from its divisions. All 
honest and earnest-minded men, of whatever communion, 
deplore these divisions, and seek to heal them, and to re- 
establish unity and peace. All clear-sighted men see and 
understand that this unity and peace must be real, not 
factitious, and rest for its basis not on compromise or mu- 
tual concessions, but on the unity of truth and conviction. 
Truth is one, and cannot be divided. It is independent of 
us, above us, and ours only as it lives in our convictions, 
and informs our life. It has authority over us, but we 
have none over it. We have, therefore, no right to restrict 
it, to confine it, to give it away, or make any pact or com- 
promise with error. Certain it is, then, that the reunion 
so ardently desired can be effected only on the basis of 
truth; and that unity, to be real and permanent, must be 
the unity of truth itself, living and operating in the con- 
victions of all Christians. We, as Catholics, can yield, in 
order to effect it, nothing of truth or of Catholic faith; and 
the heterodox, or those separated from us, can just as little 
yield any thing of the truth contained in their doctrines 
and convictions. They are as much bound to stand fast 
by the truth they have, as we are to stand fast by the truth 
we have. Any attempt, therefore, at reunion by way of 
compromise, by mutual concession, would be wrong in 
principle, and necessarily fail in practice. The reunion is 
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possible only by means of a doctrine that at once embraces 
all truth in its unity and universality—presented to the un- 
derstanding of all the parties concerned, so as to accept and 
integrate in dialectic harmony the several elements of truth 
which they may respectively hold, and which, by not being 
held in that harmony, now produce ‘the divisions to be healed. 

We, as Catholics, profess to have truth in its unity and 
universality ; ; and, if truly Catholic, we certainly so have 
it. But do we, in our ordinary methods of dealing with 
the heterodox, actually present it to their understandings 
in its unity and universality / Do we present the truth we 
have in such a manner that it is seen to embrace in dialectic 
harmony the truth, or portions of truth, which it must be 
conceded they also have? Do we enable them to see 
clearly that what they are required to accept from us is 
only truth, and that what they are required to give up to 
us is only error? These questions are both pertinent and 
important ; and questions front which we should not recoil. 
Let us take the ordinary method of our controversialists in 
dealing with those who are separated from us, what we 
call the Mernop or Avurnoriry, and see if there is not 
something lacking in the truth we present, or at least in 
our mode of presenting it. 

This method begins by establishing the dominion of God 
over his creatures, and his right to govern them as he 
judges proper. From his right ‘of dominion it proceeds to 
infer his right to delegate his authority to angels or to 
men, and to govern through them or by them, as his min- 
isters or vicars. It then, by what it calls “motives of 
credibility,” proves the fact that he has so delegated his 
authority, ‘and delegated it to fhe Catholic Church, which 
it identifies with the Church in communion with the See 
of Rome, and presided over by the Pope, the visible head 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Having established this 
much, it concludes, with an invincible logic, that what the 
Church teaches is and must be true; since, teaching by 
divine authority, she must be infallible, for God is truth, 
and can in no sense authorize the t teaching of error. After 
having established the infallibility of the Church, the only 
) rer oan to be asked is, What does the Church teach? The 
fact that she teaches a doctrine sufficiently accredits it, suf- 
ficiently authorizes its belief, and renders him guilty of 
rebellion against God, who, knowing she teaches it, refuses 
to believe it. 
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This method is strictly logical, and the “motives of 
credibility ” drawn from the historical facts and monuments 
in the case are amply sufficient. The argument for the 
Church, or for any particular doctrine she teaches, con- 
structed in accordance with this method, is strictly unan- 
swerable, and, objectively considered, perfectly conclustve. 
Yet all experience proves that this argument, however 
clearly set forth, however forcibly put, has practically very 
little, if any, efficacy in convincing non-Catholics of the 
truth of our religion. It silences, but it does not convince. 
They listen to it, examine it, confess that there is no flaw 
in it, and remain non-Catholies as befere. Most of us, who 
are converts, have used this argument after our conversion, 
in our efforts to convert our former brethren; but very few 
of us, if any, were ever moved by it to enter the Church, 
and, if it had any weight with us before entering her com- 
munion, it was only after the principal work of our con- 
version had been already effected by other means. 

Indeed, though our controversialists all use the Method 
of Authority, our clergy actually engaged on the missions 
have very little confidence in its practical efficacy. Noth- 
ing ismore common than to hear them express ‘their con- 
viction that men are rarely, if ever, conv erted by argu- 
ment, and that there is little or no use in arguing with 
those outside of the Church. They find their “arguments 
so far barren of results, that they seem to distrust the efli- 

cacy of any method of proof that is or can be adopted, and 
to conclude that it is little or nothing that they can do 
toward the conversion of the heterodox. They even tell 
us that reasoning is useless—sometimes worse than useless 
—in the work of conversion, and that we must leave the 
conversion of unbelievers to the silent, invisible, and mys- 
terious operations of divine grace. Nothing would be 
more unfair or unjust than to conclude that they are indif- 
ferent to the salvation of non-Catholics, and that they take 
no interest in their conversion. We must not suppose 
them wanting in Christian charity or in Christian fidelity. 
We are obliged, therefore, to suppose that their experience 
has demonstrated to them the prac tical inefficacy of the 
Method of Authority, and, aware of no other likely to be 
more efficacious, they are led to regard conversion as a 
miracle, to be effected only by the direct or immediate in- 
tervention of Almighty God himself. 

The wide-spread conviction of the practical inefficacy of 
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the ordinary method may be gathered from the remarks we 
so frequently hear, that the difficulties in the way of non- 
Catholics are not intellectual but moral, and are in the 
heart, rather than in the head. When our controversialists 
have failed by their arguments to convince and convert, they 
asctibe their failure not to the insufficiency or inappropri- 
ateness of their arguments, but to the bad disposition of 
non-Catholies, to their hatred of truth, to their pride, their 
self-sufticiency, their immorality, or their aversion to the 
pure life exacted by the Church of her children, and 
conclude that it is necessary that grace should subdue the 
heart before logic can reach the understanding. There is, 
no doubt, much in this view that is true, and never to be 
lost sight of; but we should do great injustice to the heter- 
odox, were we to assume that there are none among them 
who love or desire truth, who are not puffed up with pride, 
who are not averse to a pure life, and who never cry out 
from the very bottom of their hearts, What shall we do to 
be saved? There are men not in the Church, of high moral 
character, of sterling integrity, profound science, varied 
erudition, large experience, sincere and earnest minds,— 
men who have no overwe 2ening conceit of themselves, and 
are ready to embrace truth when they see it to be truth, 
wherever they find it, and whithersoever it may lead them. 
We may deny, and we do deny, to all who are separated 
from the Church, that supernatural life of which heaven is 
the completion and the reward ; but we must not deny them 
all the natural virtues, and look upon them as one mass of 
corruption. We must be just to them, and we had better 
err by overrating than by underrating their moral worth. 
It seems to us, therefore, % that we should seek some other ex- 
planation of the failure of our arguments to convert them, 
than their wickedness, immorality, hatred of truth, or love 
of error. Our arguments, it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose, fail to convince them, because they do not meet their 
real intellectual difficulties, and remove the actual obstacles 
in the way of their conviction. Truth is always addressed 
to the understanding, and it is only truth that liberates. 
Veritas liberabit vos. Talk as we will of the heart, phi- 
losophy teaches us that truth must illumine the understand- 
ing ey heey it can move the will. 

Vhen we have established beyond all reply from reason 
the infallible authority of the Church, and have found a 
particular doctrine which it is clear the Church teaches, we 
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conclude logically that such doctrine is and must be true. 
We grant it. But suppose this doctrine contradicts, or, 
what practically is the same thin pears to contradict 
my reason, that it is a doctrine w ‘ich T can by no means 
reconcile with other things which I know to be true as cer- 
tainly as I can know any thing! What amI todo? If I 
am a Catholic, if I already believe, I may conclude that 
the doctrine is nevertheless true, that the contradiction or 
unreasonableness is only apparent, and due either to the 
weakness of my understanding, or to my misapprehension 
of the doctrine itself. Notwithstanding the difficulty, there- 
fore, it presents, 1 am able to retain my faith in the Church 
and in general teaching; but I really remain in a state 
of suspense with regard to the particular doctrine itself; 
for no one believes or can believe what contradicts his rea- 
son or that does not anneer to his own mind reasonable. 
But suppose I am not yet a Catholic, that I am as yet en- 
gaged in investigating the claims of the Church and her 
right to be my teacher. What am I in this case to con- 
clude, if such a doctrine is presented for my belief, on her 
simple external authority’ I am logical and determined 
to admit every logical cone ‘lusion from undeniable premises. 
The infallibility of the Church is logically prov a to me; 
I feel therefore that I must accept as true whatever she 
teaches. But here is a doctrine proved with equal logic to 
be false; for a doctrine that contradicts reason, or is ‘jrrec- 
oncilable with what I know to be true, 7s proved logically 
to be false. Now, supposing the doctrine to have this 
character, logic is found to be in contradiction with itself, 
and asserts and denies e ually the infallibility of the 
Church. You have established « conclusively by your argu- 
ment that she is infallible; you have established by a logic 
no less conclusive that she is not infallible. What other 
practical effect, then, can your reasoning have than to cre- 
ate in my mind a distrust’ of logic itself, and to place me 
on the declivity toward absolute skeptici ism ¢ 

Now this is the state of mind into which not a few are 
thrown by the Method of Authority, when taken by itself 
alone. There are thousands who, ‘listening to our argu- 
ments drawn from that method, feel that they cannot deny 
the infallibility of the Church, who yet feel it equally im- 
possible to accept on all points her actual teaching. Of 
course we ourselves, with all Catholics, deny that the 
Church teaches any doctrines contrary to reason, or even 
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difficult to believe. But we are Catholics, and we see all 
her doctrines as parts of one whole, not merely as isolated 
and detached doctrines. We see them in their relziion to 
the whole scheme of Gospel truth, and therefore a »prehend 
their intrinsic or analogical reasonableness. But the heter- 
odox do not so see them. They see them as isolated and 
independent propositions, and there is, perhaps, no doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, when so seen, that does not present 
insuperable objections to reason. We accept and hold 
without any wavering or shadow of doubt, all the Defini- 
tions of the Holy Council of Trent against the errors of the 
Reformers and {nnovators of the sixteenth century. But 
detach those propositions from the Evangelical system, take 
them as isolated and independent propositions, and not one 
would be credible or intelligible. Their meaning and their 
truth lie only in their relation to the whole, and it is only 
when they are seen and studied in that relation, that they 
are found reconcilable with one another and with whatever 
else we know to be true or worthy of credit. 

Catholic doctrine must be studied as we study an au- 
thor’s writings. The most profound and orthodox writer 
may be made to teach heresy and even nonsense, if we 
select from his pages here and there a text, and inter pret it 
as an independent proposition, detached from its context, 
and the general scope and design of the author. In this 
way men, by our mole-eyed critics, though acknowledged to 
be men of large intellects, logical force and acuteness, va- 
ried and extensive erudition, “devoted heart and soul to the 
cause of truth, are made to teach gross absurdities and 
downright heresies. All the charges. of error and contra- 
diction brought against the Church, when not drawn from 
the misconduct of individuals, are obtained by taking her 
definitions as isolated and independent propositions, out of 
their proper relations as parts of the systematic whole 
which she teaches in her creed and is realizing in her life. 
The impropriety and injustice of taking detached assages 
from an author and holding him responsible for diate sense 
they may have when detached or taken in other relations, 
and not seeking and considering the sense they must have 
when taken in connection with his whole disc sourse, is 
admitted by every fair, candid, and just-minded man. It 
is no less improper and unjust to treat in the same manner 
the doctrines and definitions of the Church, whether done 
by friends or by enemies. 
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Yet if, in our mode of presenting and defending Catholic 
truth, we present not that truth in its unity and univer- 
sality, but merely in isolated definitions or propositions, 
what right have we to complain of non-Catholics, if they 
fail to take those definitions and propositions in their trne 
relation to the whole, and to interpret them in the sense 
of that relation? Now, it seems to us that our ordinary 
method of presenting Catholic truth to the non-Catholic 
mind, which has not, or has lost, the apprehension of that 
truth in its unity and universality, errs precisely in so pre- 
senting it, in not showing the relation of those definitions 
and propositions to one another and to the whole body of 
truth in which they are integral, and in which alone they 
are significant and true. Its defect is not that it is syllo- 
gistically unsound, but that it does not present things in 
their true place and real relations. It leaves more to be 
supplied by the non-Catholic mind than it is in a condition 
to supply, and, in plain words, presupposes that it already 
understands and accepts the Catholic system as a whole, 
and objects only to certain details or particular facts and 
statements ; which is by no means the case; for its precise 


difficulty is, that it does not embrace truth as a whole, in 
its unity, but solely in its enon yar and variety. 


Let us not be misunderstood. We do not object to the 
Method of Authority as unsound in itself, or as improper, 
or not necessary in its place, but as incomplete, and insuffi- 
cient to meet the intellectual wants of the men with whom 
we have in our times to deal. Reasons for believing the 
Church infallible, however strong and conclusive they may 
be, do not and cannot convince them that Catholicity is the 
true religion, if they are required to receive blindly what- 
ever she teaches. The age, whether to its credit or to its 
discredit, demands, in addition to the reasons called by our 
theologians “ motives of credibility,” to see the reasonable- 
ness,—in the intelligible order, the intrinsic, and, in the 
superintelligible order, the analogical reasonableness,—of 
whatever the Church teaches, or requires it to believe. 
Men now demand that truth be drawn out and presented 
to them under scientific forms, so that they may study it in 
its principles, in its relations, and in its consequences, and 
harmonize all parts of their,intellectual life, and find no 
break or schism between the several orders of their intelli- 
gence, for they aspire to the gnosis, and are not satisfied 
with blind belief. They will not consent to carry reason 
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and science into all the departments of secular life, and to 
adopt blind and unreasoning belief in religion. They crave 
unity of thought, unity of science, unity of faith, and, in 
order to meet that craving, it is necessary to recognize to 
its fullest extent the province of reason, and to show that 
revelation, so far from breaking the unity which they crave, 
but find not, does itself demand it, propose it, and supply 
its condition. This fact we must understand, accept, and 
conform to,if we would really gain the command of our 
age. 

The errors condemned by the Council of Trent, though 
great and terrible errors, are not the precise errors we have 
now to meet. They are errors of the past, rather than of 
the present, and have lost their principal hold on modern 
intelligence. It is important that their condemnation 
should stand in the Acts of the Council, a landmark to 
all future times; but their formal refutation as special 
errors has ceased to be a necessity. Undoubtedly, the 
errors we have now to deal with are, in some sense, the 
development of germs contained in them, but they are far 
from being exactly the same. Error as well as truth has a 
sort of life, and therefore an evolution of its own. But if, 
under certain relations, the errors of to-day are the errors 
of yesterday, they are, in their forms and subjective rela- 
tions, widely different. Were a General Council to assem- 
ble to-day, it would find it had other work to perform than 
simply to repeat the Definitions of the Fathers of Trent. 
Finality can no more be predicated of Trent, than of Nica, 
Constantinople, Constance, or Florence; and, if no new 
Council has been summoned or needed since, it is because 
the definitions of the Holy See, without the Council, have 
been more generally received and acquiesced in than they 
were in former times. 

Were we to confine ourselves to the Doctrinal Decrees of 
Trent, we should confine ourselves to the past, and fail to 
meet the wants of the present; we should be working for 
the dead, not for the living, and our labors would be fruit- 
less. The human mind did not die with the Fathers of 
Trent, nor has the world either in or out of the Church 
stood still ever since. The human race has lived, and been 
as active in evolving both truth and error since as it was 
before, and renewing for us at each moment the problem : 
How to preserve the past without interdicting the future ? 
or,” How to secure the free development of intelligence 
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without losing the immobility and invariableness of Catholic 
dogma? Forgetfulness of this on the part of not a few of 
our theologians, is the chief reason why their arguments 
sroduce so little conviction. They recognize no progress- 
iveness in the human mind, and overlook the fact that it 
lives only by evolution, that in its life it evolves both truth 
and error, and therefore that its expression of either, is 
never the same in any two successive moments. We ob- 
jected to Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, because it seemed to us to strike at the 
unchangeableness and permanence of the divine element 
in Christian faith; but we had done well, if, at the same 
time, we had more distinctly recognized the fact that the 
author had in his mind while wr iting it a great truth,—as 
the late Dr. Channing would say, a “ seminal prine iple” — 
which it is necessary to accept, if we would not leave 
Jatholic theology to stagnate and die, or if we would recon- 
cile authority with * reason, the immobility of the Church 
with the progress of civilization, the immutability of the 
dogma with the development of intelligence e, the divine un- 
changeableness with human variableness s, or retain the past 
without foreclosing the future. 

There are two classes of persons whose intellectual wants 
are now to be met: the heterodox outside of the Church, 
and the heterodox, the doubting, or unbelieving, were 2 
within her communion. For these two classes the Catholic 
controversialist has now specially to labor, and for the 
second class no less than for the first. Say what we will, 
boast as we may, both of these classes ‘are now manifestly 
increasing, and, save by her missions in countries that re- 
main ina stage of civilization below ours, the Chureh is 
manifestly losing ground. It isall very well when we wish 
to make up a table of statistics to set down France, Austria 
and Italy as Catholic countries, and to count the whole of 
their respective populations in the number of Catholics ; but 
when we come to the sober fact, we are obliged to admit 
that only a minority, perhaps "only a small minority of 
them, rez ally adhere tirmly in their minds and hearts to the 
Church. It will hardly be pretended that Catholic thought 
rredominates, at the present moment, either in Italy or 
ne ; and the Catholicity of Austria may well be judged 
of by the city of Vienna. That city has a population. of 
five hundred thousand souls or over, and yet we are told 
that only thirty thousand made their Communion last 
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Easter. We are making no inroads worth s peaking of on 
heterodox nations, and “the so-called Catholic nations are 
overrun with doubt, incredulity, and indifference. An in- 
telligent Irish gentleman writes us from Ireland: “You 

would be shocked to see the number of young Irishmen 
that are growing up infidels.” And if in our own country 
we keep up, or even increase, our numbers, it is only by 
new accessions of Catholics from abroad. These facts show 
clearly and undeniably that there is some defect either in 
our religion itself, or in our method of dealing with our 
age. The first alternative is inadmissable, and we must 
therefore conclude that our Catholic theologians, learned, 
able, zealous, devoted as they are, have not yet learned the 
secret of the nineteenth century. 

We cannot as Catholics doubt that Catholicity is capable 
of meeting the intellectual wants and commanding the 
assent, the love, and veneration of the cultivated classes 
of our age, or of any other age. So to doubt would be to 
doubt that Catholic ‘ity is catholic. Our religion is catholic ; 
and, when we say it is catholic, we say that. it is not merely 
actually or potentially catholic in space and time, but that 
it is also catholic in Idea: that is, contains all truth, and 
all truth whether we spes ak of the intelligible order, or of 
the superintelligible. It is, then, and cannot but be, adapted 
to the wants of all intelligences, whether high or low, culti- 
vated or uncultivated. 

The present sad state of things throughout Christendom 
evidently is not owing to any defect in Catholicity itself. 
The reason why those “out of the Catholic communion, and 
so many brought up in it refuse to submit to the Church, 
and to accept and defend her faith, is not on the side of our 
religion itself. It must, then, be mainly on the side of 
C atholics themselves, in the fact that either in their thought, 
or in their conduct, or in both, they remain far below the 
Catholic type, and present, their religion i in a restricted and 
exclusive form, instead of its broad ¢ and universal character. 
We attribute it to the fact that, obliged to carry on a war 
against Protestantism and various other errors, our theolo- 
gians have been led to treat even Catholic theology in an 
exclusive spirit, and to present the Church very much in 
the light of a sect. C ‘atholies, as we meet them to day, are 
in spirit and practice hardly less sectarian than the Protes 
tant sects themselves. Not their religion, not their faith, 
not their Church is defective, but they themselves are de- 
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fective, and fail to recognize the fact that there is truth with 
those not of their communion, and that all truth, wherever 
found, and of whatever order, is Catholic truth, and belongs 
integrally to that Catholicity which it is our privilege and 
our glory to profess. It is because they themselves give a 
one-sided or partial development to Catholic truth, or only 
partially actualize it in their life, that others are led to break 
away from them, and to attempt to realize the portions of 
truth which they neglect in heterodoxy and schism. 

Catholicity rightly understood, embraces all truth, wheth- 

er truth of the intelligible order or of the superintelligible, 
whether known to us by natural reason, or by supernatu- 
ral revelation, and therefore embraces not “only religion, but 
also civilization, not only faith, but also jhilosophy, not 
only the world to come, but the world that now is, and 
alike what is speculative ‘and what is practical, for its type 
is the God-man, the union in one Divine Person of ‘the 
human and the divine, the finite and the infinite. It is 
never exclusive, but always conciliative, mediative between 
extremes, and harmonizing all opposites. It asserts and 
countenances no contradiction between faith and reason, 
between religion and society, between earth and heaven, 
time and eternity, God and man. It contains and presents 
the dialectic princ ‘iple by which these terms, though forever 
distinct, are seen i by which man is united to God, 
and the universe made one complete and dialectic whole. 
Such is Catholicity in its princi . and such is the end it 
contemplates. But. this athoti ‘ity is received by finite 
minds to be actualized in their own life, or to be practically 
applied by them, and their application of it will alw: ays, till 
the Final Judgment, be more or less affected by their own 
finiteness. The : actualization, being thework of the finite, 
has always a tendency to become exclusive, one-sided, and, 
therefore, sophistical. 

Now, if Catholics in any given age or country fail to per- 
ceive the universality of Catholic ‘truth, and ‘apply them- 
selves to its dev elopment and actualization, not in its unity 
and integrity, but in one of its terms to the exclusion of the 
others, they ‘become one-sided, and cease to be truly cath- 
olic—give to it a disproportionate development, exaggerate 
it, and destroy its harmonious relations, and provoke a like 
exclusiveness or exaggeration by those in ae the neg- 
lected terms predominate, in an opposite direction. Thus 
if they take the religious side as distinguished from that of 
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civilization, and turn their whole attention and energy to 
the cultivation of the ascetic life, to the relations of man 
to God and the ultra-mundane life, they disturb the pro- 
portion between religion and civilization, and leave that 
portion of Catholic truth which pertains more especially to 
secular society and human government, undev shaped and 
unapplied, or to be developed and applied in an irreligious 
sense, and in an anti-catholic spirit. A schism is “thus 
effected in the Christian world, and the Church in her prac- 
tical operations ceases to control the application of the 
whole truth committed to her keeping, and to preside over 
and to direct the development of all orders of human intel- 
ligence. Both religion and civilization become sophistical, 
each warring against the other,—two antagonistic worlds, 
without any recognized principle of dialectic union and 
harmony between ‘them. 

This is what actually happens in our own age, and through- 
out nearly all Christendom. A schism is effected i in the body 
of Catholic truth, or between religion and society, heaven and 
earth, eternity and time. The two sides of Catholic truth 
are dev eloped and applied separately as if distinct and, in 
some sense, contradictory truths. Religion and civilization 
no longer walk hand in hand. Although the great princi- 
ples which the Church had infused into the modern world, 
and which the Vicars of Christ on earth have never ceased 
to labor to develop and apply, are still more or less oper- 
ative in modern society as the elements of all its real prog- 
ress, they operate w ithout their proper religious connection, 
as if earth had no relation to heaven, or rather as if earth were 
itself heaven, the final destiny of man, and his complete glori- 
fication. Both religion and civilization suffer severely from 
their unlawful divorce. On the one side, civilization loses its 
Ideal character, its noble sentiments, and its spiritual aims ; 
on the other, religion becomes exclusive in its spirit, stag- 
nant in speculation, and impotent in practice. The Chureh 
loses he r hold on the hearts and intelligence of the age, and 
seems unable to proceed in her work. ~The men who con- 
trol society and its development pay little or no regard to 
her interests or her behests. Her excommunications have 
lost their terror for tyrants, and check not ambitious princes 
in their mad career of spoliation and sacriiege. The men 
who lead or give tone to the science and literature of the 
age are not in her communion, or, if in it, are not of it. 
Her children, those who profess the greatest devotion to 
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her as their spiritual mother, are cast down, despair of the 
future, and either seek consolation in contemplation or 
inaction, or else labor without hope and with only a facti- 
tious energy to reproduce a past which can never return. 

Now, it is, in our judgment, to this state of things that 
we must attribute the little efficacy of the ordinary meth- 
ods of Catholic controversy in recalling to Christian faith 
and animating with Christian life the two classes of per- 
sons that we have described. We make no account of 
the old theological errors and heresies of the Reformers, for 
they were doomed from the beginning to a short life; they 
lived at first, and could live, only by virtue of the Catholic 
truth the Reformers carried with them when they separated 
from the Church. When that truth should be exhausted, 
and exhausted speedily it was sure to be, they must die, 
and dead they already are, although as yet their dead bod- 
ies may remain above ground. Here and there you may 
find fossilized .Protestants attempting to galvanize them 
into a sort of spasmodic life ; but all we need say is, “* Let 
the dead bury their dead.” ’ Protestantism, a as it was held 
by the Reformers and Innovators of the sixteenth century, 
has exhausted the little of truth it had in the beginning, 
and must go the way of all error. We need not Jabor to 
refute it, for it has refuted itself. Time, the activity of the 
human mind, the progress of events has done our work for 
us; and its adherents, in so far as they are living men, are 
ready to enter our communion the very moment that we 
show them that religion and civilization, authority and lib- 
erty, the infallibility of the dogma and the progress of 
intelligence are not contradictories, but simple contraries 
united in dialectic harmony by catholic ro And this 
which would suffice for those separated from our commu- 
nion, would equally suffice to re-establish the faith, and 
imbue with Christian life those who are in our communion, 
but who are not of it. 

Our controversial theologians seem to us for the most 
part to fail in the work they have now to perform, because 
they write in an exclusive or sectarian spirit, and proceed 
on the assumption that there is no error on the side of those 
in the communion of the Church, and no truth on the side 
of those who are separated from it. They proceed as if 
Catholics always gave to the truth they hold from the 
Church a really catholic development, as if they always 
fully understood it, appropriated it, and actualized it in 
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their life. They appear to take it for granted that it is not 
only necessary to preserve the past as the germ to be devel- 
oped, but as the type or ideal to be realized. They con- 
tend for tradition, but do not appear to appreciate the fact 
that true catholic tradition is not merely an external, and 
therefore a dead tradition, but also an internal, and there- 
fore a living tradition. They assert the Word spoken, but 
leave out of sight, at least to a great extent, the fact that 
the Catholic Word is not only the Word spoken, but the 
Word speaking. The Catholicity they assert is a Catho- 
licity that has Deen, rather than a Catholicity that is; and 
the Church they propose is the Church of the Middle Ages, 
not the Church of the nineteenth century. That is to say, 
they are sectarian and not catholic, and fail to present the 
Church as really the Church of all ages and of all nations, 
as much at home in the modern world as in the medieval 
world, and able to live in as harmonious relations with 
modern civilization as with the ancient. They, in fact, 
tend by their writings, to widen and perpetuate the schism 
between the Church and society, instead of diminishing 
and finally effacing it. ; 

To meet the difficulties of non-Catholics in our times, it 
is necessary for our theologians themselves to rise to the 
conception of Catholic truth in its unity and universality, 
and to find in its principle, the principle of the dialectic 
harmony of all things, and thus attain themselves to a full 
understanding of that unity to which they would bring 
back the heterodox mind, whether in or out of the Church. 
All truth, of whatever order, is homogeneous, and is inte- 
grated in a common principle. There is distinction, but no 
separation between one truth or one order of truth and 
another. There may be contrariety, but there can be no 
contradiction. God and man are distinct, but not contra- 
dictories. The assertion of God as real, necessary, and uni- 
versal being does not exclude the existence of man as his 
creature; nor does the assertion of the existence of man as 
an existence capable of thinking and acting according to 
the faculties given him, exclude the existence of God as his 
Creator. The two are distinct, but exist in dialectic har- 
mony through the medium of the creative act. What we 
say oo. we may say everywhere, of all realities, and of all 
orders of intelligence. There is no contradiction in nature, 
or in the works of God, or between God and his works. 
There can, then, be no contradiction between the authority 
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of God and legitimate human activity, and consequently 
none between Gatholic dogma and human liberty (we say 
liberty, not license). There can, on the same principle, be 
no contradiction, taken in their real relation, between earth 
and heaven, time and eternity, the terrestrial destiny of 
man and his celestial destiny, between the goods of this life 
and the goods of the life to come. Hence no contradiction 
between the Church and society, religion and civilization, 
when both are rightly understood, or taken in their real 
relations one to another. 

Having seized upon this great dialectic principle, the 
work of controv ersy becomes “chiefly a work of exposition 
and e oe that of pointing out and establishing the 
real relation between the several terms assumed to be con- 

tradictories, showing through what causes or mistakes the 
pa of contradic ‘tion is made, and proving that it 
has no real foundation in the nature and constitution of 
things. Being a work of exposition and explanation, it is 
a work of conciliation, and to be performed in a catholic 
and not in a sectarian spirit ; it is a work of love, not of 
hatred or wrath, and a work that tends to union and peace, 
not to division and war. In prosecuting it, we must not 
begin by condemnation or denunciation, but by presenting 
the truth to the understanding, and leaving it by its own 
light to correct the errors into which finite and passionate 
men may have fallen. It is a work which can and should 
be done with tenderness to human infirmity, and with 
respect for human dignity and strength. In our view of 
the ease, little else is needed to heal the divisions of the 
present, and to bring back the heterodox to the orthodox 
faith and communion, than to present clearly and fully to 
the understanding of the age Catholic truth im its integrity, 
and the Church as she really i is, alike in her relation to the 
Word-made-flesh, and to human soe iety. 

The chief reason why so many men fall into heterodoxy 
and schism is, that they regard the Church as merely an 
external, arbitrary , positive institution, without any re: al or 
necessary foundation in the constitution of things. They 
regard her as an — ited institution, with only an : arbitrar v 
reli ation to God, or Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour of 
mankind. They : see no necessity for her in the divine plan 
or scheme of salvation, no reason for her but the arbi- 
trary will of God, and no analogy between her and the nat- 
ural order. The ‘y see NO oftice she fulfils that might not, 
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in their judgment, be fulfilled just as well without her, by 
other agencies or ministries. Such an institution seems to 
them repugnant to the character of God, who does all 
things by weight and measure, and is always strictly dia- 
lec stie and logic al in all his doings, as he must be since he 
is the Logos, or Supreme Reason itself. Then, again, judg- 
ing her by the character of her members, w hether clerie or 
laic, they find it difficult to perceive that she really and 
etfee tually fulfils the office for which it is said she has been 
instituted. They do not perceive that Catholics are much 
freer from vice and error than other men, or that they have 
fewer disputes or less wrangling among ‘themselves. The 
superiority claimed by Catholics either for themselves or 
their Church, is not always evident, and no history is fuller 
of scandals or apparently more discreditable to human 

nature, than the history of Churchmen. Putting these 
things together, the heterodox, however dissatistied they 
may be with their own condition, or however anxious they 
might be to attain to a higher and more comprehensiv. e 
unity, see not that they would gain much by entering our 
communion and conforming to the Church as she appears 
to them. 

It will be of no use to begin by abusing them for their 
error, or charging them with being led to their anti-catholic 
conclusion by their vices, their pride, their hardness of 
heart, or their hatred of truth. Such indeed may be the 
case with them, and no doubt is with many of them, but 
we must bear in mind that they are men as well as we, and 
that human nature in them is very much what it is in us. 
They are wrong, fatally wrong, but their error is not to be 
refuted by simply asserting that they are warring against 
the truth and guilty of rebellion against God. It must be 
corrected by presenting them the Chureh as she is, not as 
they suppose her to be, and by showing them that the infal- 
libility and sanctity we claim for her do not nee vessarily 
exclude the errors or the wickedness of individual Catho- 
lies. We must show them, what is true, that the Church 
is not simply an external authority, or an external institu- 
tion to which is arbitrarily delegated authority in matters 
of faith and morals, but that she has her reason and con- 
stitution in the Incarnation of the Word; not merely an 
external delegated authority, but also an internal, inhe- 
rent, and living authority by virtue of the in-dw elling and 
informing Word, whose Incarnation she, in some sense, 
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continues. The Church is not separated from Christ,—is 
not simply an outward and positive institution established 
and preserved by his power and authority, but is, in prin- 
ciple, Christ himself. In becoming really united to the 
Church, we become really united to ‘Christ, are regenerated 
in him, and live his life, as individuals in the order of gen- 
eration live the life of Adam. (Quia ego vivo, et vos 
vivetis.) The Word was incarnated in an individual, but 
the Incarnation extends beyond the individual assumed, as 
the generic principle of a new or regenerated mankind, so 
that, in some sense, the Word becomes incarnated in the 
race. The Church, if considered in its principle, is Christ, 
the God-man ; if considered in relation to the development 
or effects of the Incarnation, it is the regenerated human 
species, or humanity raised to the palingenesiac order, and 
placed on the plane of its progress toward glorification, or 
its complete union through the Incarnate W rord with God, 
the finite with the infinite. This, as we understand it, is 
the radical conception of the Church in her intrinsic and 
real character. Her relation, then, to Christ is not simply 
an external, arbitrary, or mechanical relation, but a real, 
internal, and necessary relation, as real, as intimate, and as 
necessary as the relation between the human species and 
Adam its progenitor. 

Hence we may see the reason of the dogma that “ out 
of the Church there is no salvation.” Salvation is only in 
the palingenesia or regeneration; for man has and can 
have, as arational being, his perfect beatitude only in being 
united to God, since he has the innate and unquenchable 
desire for an infinite and unbounded good, to be found 
nowhere but in God, the Supreme Good itself. Now, a 
man out of the Church stands in relation to salvation, as a 
man in the natural order out of humanity. A man not in 
humanity—not born of Adam—is simply no man at all; 
he can neither live a human life, nor attain to a human 
destiny. So a man out of the Church is a man out of 
Christ, out of the order of salvation, and can neither live 
the life of regenerated humanity, nor receive its reward. 
If we suppose the order of regeneration at all, we must 
suppose the dogma, “Out of the Church, no salvation.’ 
So far, there is and can be no objection to the dogma. The 
only question here to be asked is, Who are or who are not 
in the Church? or, What is or is not meant by being out 
of the Church? The question may be raised, and has been 
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raised, whether the dogma means or does not mean that 
salvation is possible to any who are not united to the 
external or visible body of the Church? It is no part of 
our present purpose to ‘atte mpt to answer that question, 
one way or the other. No doubt all who belong to 
what theologians call the “soul” of the Church, that is, 
are united to Christ in the regeneration as their head, are 
in the way of salvation ; and just as little that those who 
die without being so united can never be saved. 

The outward or visible Church, in its essential consti- 
tution, is no more arbitrary or destitute of relation with 
Christ, than the Church internally considered. The prog- 
ress of the Christian life is by Virtue of the Word, not 
merely of the interior Word, but also of the Word exte- 
riorly expressed. We may consider the Word as the sub- 
stantial creative act in the interior of the divine being, by 
which all things are made, and without which nothing can 
be made; but, unless the Word is expressed, or, so to 

“ak, exerted ad extra, there is no act of creation. So the 
W. Jord Inearnate, which is the Church interiorly and intrin- 
secally considered, must be expressed or extrinsecated, and 
this expression or extrinsecation in the outward or mimetic 
order is the visible Chureh. If we suppose the Word, and 
suppose it oper: ative, we must suppose it creating, forming 
an external regenerated society, just as much as, if we sup- 
pose in Adam a productive principle actualizing itselt sue- 
cessively, we must suppose a visible natural society, or 
human society in the natural order. If we suppose a visible 
socie tv, we must sup pose for it a government and laws; 
therefore a visible constitution which e xpresses and realizes 
or copies in the visible order the interior and invisible con- 
stitution ; and hence you have the visible Church, with the 
Pope representing, in the visible order, the centre and 
head, which, in the invisible, is Christ. 

The Church is no accident or after-thought in the 
Creator’s works. Her existence is not exceptional or 
isolated in the plan of Divine Providence, and is essential 
to the fulfilment of that plan. Creation is the extrinseca- 
tion of the Word eternal in the bosom of the Father, and 
the full or complete extrinsecation of the Word requires 
the full and complete creative act ; and the full and com- 
plete creative act requires the Incarnation, or hypostatic 
union of man with God, the finite with the infinite. 
Creation can go no farther than the Incarnation, for in it 
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the creature is raised to infinite power, and becomes one 
with the Creator. The Incarnation gives birth to the 
Church, which is, in some sense, its continuation, or rather 
its actualization in the race. Prescind the Church, 
suppose her to fail, you suppose either God to have had no 
purpose in creating, or his purpose to be incapable of being 
effected. If you suppose creation, and suppose it such as 
it is, you must suppose the Church, and therefore that she 
enters as necessarily and as essentially into the original 
plan or constitution of things, as man or any other exis- 
tence in what we term the natural order. -The Church, 
then, is no more arbitrary or exceptional than is nature 
itself; her laws are no more arbitrary or exceptional than 
the laws of the natural order; and she and nature are both 
constituent and necessary parts of one complete and har- 
monious whole. The Church is as nee essary, necessitate a 
suppositione, as the cosmos, and the cosmos itself is neither 
intelligible nor explicable without her. We say necessary, 
necessitate a suppositione, that is, on the supposition that 
it pleases the Word to create ad eatra, or to give an exter- 
nal e xpression to himself, which he was free to do or not to 
do. It is always necessary to bear this in mind when we 
are e xplaining ‘the Church, showing her plac e, her ottice in 
the plan of Divine Providence, or vindicating her claims to 
our love and obedience, in order to escape pantheism, or 
not give any countenance to the doctrine that God is a 
nece SSAry Creator. 

Christ bears to the Church the same relation that Adam, 
in the order of genesis, bears to the human family ; and 
the Church lives in Christ the theandrie life, as mankind 
live in Adam the purely human life. This living of the 
lite of Christ is what we call the Incarnation in the race. 
The Chureh is in him, and he is in the Chureh; and as he 
is in the Church, and is the Word made flesh—perfect God 
and perfect iman united in one Divine Person—she has 
inher the Word, the Idea, the Truth (Ago sum veritas), 
and therefore is and must be infallible: Her infallibility 
is her permanence or continuance, as the incarnation of the 
Idea or Word on the earth.—£go sum vobiseum. The Idea 
or the Word, cannot fail, for it is God himself; and the 
Church cannot perish or fail, unless God himself should 
perish or fail. 

Modern Rationalists may concede this much, but when 
they do so they understand it in a pantheistic sense ; for, 
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while they admit that the Word incarnates himself in the 
race, they overlook or deny that he incarnates himself in 
an individual, and, by so doing, recognize no proper incar- 
nation at all. The Word was ‘made flesh i in an individual 
man, and the union of the Divine and the human is per- 
sonal or hypostatic. God creates all existences each after 
its kind. The kind, the universal of the Schoolmen, is as 
really created as the individual, but never without the 
individual. The universal is real, but really subsists in the 
articular, and the particular subsists in the universal. 
Rover is there the one without the other. There is no 
universal man without an individual man, and no individ- 
ual man without the universal man. Through the Incar- 
nation there is created a new order of life, which we eall 
the “theandric” life; but this order of life must, accord- 
ing to all the analogies of creation, be created in an indi- 
vidual. Hence Christ is termed perfect God and perfect 
man,—perfect man, because in him humanity is complete, 
and humanity, like every other genus, is completed only in 
the individual. Hence we say the Incarnation is properly 
and primarily the assumption by the Word of an individual 
man, or of man individuated. The union between the Word 
and the individuated man is hypostatic and personal; but 
the union between the Church and Christ is not individual, 
yersonal, or hypostatic, but a union which, while it unites 
93 intimately with him as her informing principle and lite, 
leaves each of her individual members his distinctive per- 
sonality, and therefore his distinctive personal activity. 
Considered in her relation to space and time, or in her 
work on the earth, the Church is engaged in the explication 
and actualization of the life begotten by the Word made 
flesh, as men, in the order of genesis, are engaged in the 
explication of Adam or the potentialities of humanity. 
This explication and actualization is the explication and 
actualization of the Idea. It is twofold, internal and ex- 
ternal. The external is the extension of her communion 
in space, or geographic ally, and goes on by what is called 
conversion ; the internal is the explic ation and actualization 
of the intuitive Idea in the order of reflection, or its appro- 
priation and ayer in the actual life of individuals 
and society. The life of the Church is in this twofold ex- 
plication and actualization, or in the internal and external 
evolution of her principle of life. Whenever and wher- 
ever either of these ceases, she in the actual order becomes 
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inoperative, and no longer responds externally to the inte- 
rior energy of the Word. Such a case has sometimes hap- 
pened in | particular countries and at particular epochs in 
her history. There are countries where the Church, once 
living and vigorous, seems to die out, either from external 
or internal causes; and there are times when she seems to 
pause in her career, to lose her hold on the human mind, 
to be incapable of progress, and to show no signs of spirit- 
ual or of intellectual activity; when faith seems eclipsed, 
charity to have grown cold, and her children, despairing 
of the future, turn toward the past in the vain hope of 
restoring its life, and making it again the present. But 
these eclipses of faith are never, and can be never more 
than partial; and the losses on one side are usually re- 
paired on another; for her Ideal life is immortal and uni- 
versal in its principle, intrinsecally active, and can never 

“ase Wholly to find in her activity an outward expression 
and realization. 

The condition of the internal explication and actualiza- 
tion of the Word in the life of men is the same as that of 
all intellectual explication and application of truth. Phi- 
losophy teaches us that all truth in its principle is given us 
in the primitive intuition, in thé Divine judgment, “ Being 
creates existences,” aflirmed by God himself to us, creating 
our intelligence, and presenting all truth as its object. 
But the human mind is incapable of perceiv ing by its own 
act the truth immediately in the intuition ; for this would 
be seeing the truth in itself, which is the prerogative of God 
alone. If we could take the truth from its intuitive pre- 
sentation, immediately see or apprehend it in itself, our 
intelligence would be the equal of the Divine intelligence, 
and our intelligencing would, like his, generate the ‘Word 
and be identic val with it. In consequence of our finiteness, 
it is not enough that the truth be intuitively presented ; i 
is necessary that it be also sensibly re-presented. Here- 
after we may be able, by virtue of our supernatural union 
with God, to see truth directly, without the reflex opera- 
tion of the mind, and without sensible representation ; but 
at present, at least, we can see and know the Word only as 
expressed. Without its external expression the Ideal is 
intuitively present indeed, but cannot be explicated and 
appropriated by our intelligence. This external expression 
of truth is the external word or language. 

Now, Christ in the Church is intuition, and intuition is 
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the permanent presence of truth, and of all truth. But 
this truth becomes ours only through our act ; and our act 
is an act of reflection. It is necessary, then, to the appro- 
priation and possession of truth by us, that it should not 
only be presented intuitively, but that it should be repre- 
sented through the medium of language, which is the in- 
strument of reflection. The Chureh iives, evolves, and 
applies the ideal truth, therefore, only by the union of the 
word speaking and of the word spoken.” The word spoken 
is revelation or external tradition. Revelation or tradition 
taken alone, severed from all relation with the internal tra- 
dition or Christian intuition, would be dead, or would be 
useless for us; because it would have no connection or pos- 
sible relation with the principle of our interior life and 
activity ; there would be in us no power to receive it, to 
apprehend it, to understand it, or to apply it, that is, to 
use it in the evolution of truth. It might as well be pre- 
sented to an ox or a horse, as to a man. Yet, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to our practical understanding and expli- 

vation of the intuition. We cannot hear the work speaking 
unless we hear also the word spoken. In addition, then, 
to the infallibility of the Church as ideal, as having all 
truth in her intuition, she tust be infallible in preserving 
in its unity and integrity the word spoken, or language, 
which is the medium of all reflection. It is only on the 
condition of this infallibility that the Church can exist or 
fulfil her office in the explication and actualization of the 
theandrie life, or the plan of Divine Providence in creation 
be realized. 

Sut it is nee essary that we be on our gut ard agains st mis- 
understanding this infallibility, against extending it beyond 
matters to which it properly belongs, or ap plying it in a 
sphere in which it has no existence. This intfallibility ex- 
tends only to the ideal, or the preservation of the ideal, in 
so far as represented by language, or what we call the word 
spoke n. It does not extend to the evolution, the appropria- 
tion, or actualization of the ideal by the human mind. Dog- 
mas are infallible, and the Church infallibly preserves them ; 
but the dogmas are all ideal, that is, contain not the truth as 
appropriated and actualized by us, but the prine iple or prin- 
ciples to be by us developed, appropr iated, actualized, in our 
own understanding and life. For after the Church has pro- 
claimed to us infallibly the infallible dogma, we must still 
ask, What are its contents? or, What does it mean? This ques- 
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tion the Church does not answer by her infallible authority 
save negatively, or so far as to prev ent us from losing on the 
one hand the ‘deal truth it contains, and, on the other, the 
superintelligible which it affirms. Beyond this there re- 
main freedom and scope for the activity of our own minds, 
and the right and the necessity of examination. 

We have stated that, though in a general or generic sense 
Christ is incarnated in the race, his Incarnation in the race 
is not a personal or hypostatic union between God and men. 
Our personal and individual activ ity remains, and must be 
asserted, unless we would fall into pantheism, the greatest 
of all sophisms. The infallibility of the Church, which is 
derived from the Incarnate Word, or rather is the infalli- 
bility of the Word itself, does not, then, extend to our per- 
sonality, take away that personality, deprive us of our 
liberty of mind, or suppress our proper human activity. 
The ideal Church is infallible, but the individual members 
who compose the exterior body of the Church have no 
privilege of infallibility, and are liable to err both in their 
understanding and application of catholic truth. The in- 
fallibility of the Church, then, neither excludes individuals 
of whatever rank or dignity in the Church from error in 
the reflex or practic ‘al order, nor does it deny or supersede 
the necessity, in all who would comprehend and know the 
truth, of personal activity and private examination. 

Catholics have not always been just in their criticisms 
on what they call the * private interpretation” asserted by 
Protestants. The error of Protestants is not in asserting 
the right of private interpretation, or the examination and 
interpretation for themselves of the doctrines or truth con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. They use their reason to 
ascertain in the best way in their power the real meaning 
of the language of Scripture; we do, and are obliged to do, 
unless we would remain intellectually dead, the same thing 
in regard to the doctrines and definitions of the Church. 
We can here no more dispense with examination and per- 
sonal understanding than they can. In this respect neither 
they nor we are to be blamed. But the difference between 
them and us is ve ry great. They deny the Living Tradition 
of the Church, in which, and in which alone, is found the 
key to the sense of the Holy Se riptures, and they have no 
infallible teacher to come to their assistance, and prevent 
them from ruining the dogma, losing the Idea the Christian 
is evolving, or explaining away the superintelligible, that 
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is, the mysteries, only analogically intelligible to our rea- 
son, and from falling into complete rationalism, whence the 
declension to pantheism i is easy and, in fact, inevitable. We 
by means of the Church, whic ‘h preserves the Idea in its in- 
tegrity, and supplies us the living Catholic tradition, have a 
sure protection against either of these errors. The Church, 
by renewing her definitions whenever occasion demanda, 
preserves the unity and integrity of language or the exter- 
nal word, and by her own interior life and instinct, in 
which all her members to some extent, if really her mem- 
bers, participate, prevents us from losing the Idea, or break- 
ing the internal continuity of Catholic life. 

Understood in this way, the infallibility of the Church 
and the freedom and activity of the human mind are seen 
to be not contradictories, as is sometimes supposed, but sim- 
ply contraries reconcilable one with the other, and capable 
of coéxisting in dialectic union and mutual harmony. The 
same may be said of authority and liberty; they are con- 
traries, but not contre udictories ; each has its appropriate 
sphere, and the sphere of neither excludes that of the other. 
The bugbear conjured up on this subject grows out. of a 
pantheistic error, which absorbs the human element in the 
divine, and overlooks or denies, what the Catholic doctrine 
asserts, that the two natures are united by the Incarnation 
in one Person, but remain forever, without confusion or 
mixture, two distinct natures. The divine element in our 
religion never absorbs the human; the human element al- 
ways remains, and always must remain; and consequently 
there remains, and always must remain, a sphere of human 
activity. 

There is no doubt a tendency even in some Catholics to 
extend authority so far as to exclude human liberty, as 
amongst non-¢ ‘atholies there is a much stronger tendene “y 
to extend liberty so far as to exclude authority. Both 
tendencies are wrong, and fatal in their nature. To extend 
authority so as to exclude human liberty, is pantheism ; to 
extend liberty so as to exclude authority, is license, and, 
pushed to its last consequences, is nihilism. The authority, 
as the infallibility of the Church, is the authority of the 
Word, and therefore ideal. It does not pertain to individ- 
uals, and ean never rightfully restrain the free evolution 
and appropriation by the mind itself of catholic truth. 
God created man a free activity, or free second cause, and 
therefore is said to have created him “in his own image 
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and likeness.” In elevating him by grace to the theandric 
life, it could never have been his intention to restrict or su- 

ersede, in any respect whatever, man’s original free «dom. 
The design of the Gospel is not to take away man’s free- 
dom, but to confirm it, to elevate it, and to assist it in at- 
taining to the end for which he was created. Man is to 
work out, with the assistance of grace, his own salvation. 
Authority so understood or so extended as to interfere with 
this free working, or to restrain man’s spontaneous activity, 
would defeat the very design of Providence, and prevent 
him from attaining to salvation. The working would be 
transferred from him to authority itself, in whose hands he 
would become merely passive, and therefore dead. The 
meticulous orthodoxy of our age overlooks this fact, and, if 
it does not ae ‘tually destrey our intellectual lite, it at least 
impairs our intellectual health by over-watchfulness and 
over-nursing. It runs to the contrary extreme, and, in 
seeking to guard against the license of the age, it sup- 
presses the natural and legitimate liberty of thought and 
action. The consequence is that truth makes little or no 
progress amongst us, the mind remains undeveloped, and 
we cease to be active and living men. 

The exaggerations of authority into which we have been 
driven by the exaggerations of liberty on the part of non- 
Catholics, are the chief cause of the weakness of the Chureh 
in our times, of her inability to recall to her communion 
those who have broken away from it, and to retain her hold 
on the intellect and consciences of large numbers of the cul- 
tivated brought up in it. Under these exaggerations, no 
man is free to have convictions of his own, or, if he have 
convictions, to express them. The inquiry is not, what is 
true, what is necessary, what is good, what is proper, but, 
What does authority say? or, What does authority permit 
to be said? You are convinced perhaps that certain things 
are true, but you must not say them, because authority dis- 
approves of them, or does not wish them to be said. In 
this way the lofty aspirations and noble instincts of the 
soul are repressed, life is stunted in its growth, and devotion 
to the right, to the just, to the noble, gives way to a low, 
narrow, “aud demor alizing expediency. The rights and 
dignity of manhood are sacrificed, and men become mere 
puppets in the hands of illegitimate authority, or seck in- 
demnification for the repression of their nobler nature in 
low cunning, diplomatic arts, selfish intrigue, or the indul- 
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gence of the baser passions. While such is the case, it is 
impossible to carry on the explication and appropriation 
of the Word, either externally or internally, to make any 
favorable impression on those outside of our communion, or 
to re-establish in their faith and love those already in it, 
who are conscious of their manhood and cannot believe 
that the divine destroys the human which it creates and 
sustains. It is very necessary as it regards both the inter- 
nal and the external evolution of eatholic truth, that we 
be as much on our guard against the exaggerations of au- 
thority as against the exaggerations of liberty, and at least 
as much in earnest to favor the evolution of truth as the 
suppression of error. Truth is mightier than error, if you 
give it fair play; and its free and full evolution will with- 
out any care or thought on your part extinguish it. Truth 
suffers in the house of her friends, who are too afraid of 
allowing her to go abroad, lest she should take cold, sicken, 
or die. 

What we say of authority, we may say of infallibility. 
Infallibility is the prerogative of no individual in the 
Church, for, as we have seen, the infallibility is internal in 
the Church as the theandrie¢ race, not in the Church as indi- 
viduals. The Pope is infallible ex cathedra, that is, with the 
Church, and the Church is infallible with the Pope, though 
neither is infallible without the other; for neither without 
the other is, strictly speaking, the Church. The Pope in- 
dividually, the bishops and clergy individually taken, or in 
their individual capacity, are individuals, and have no pre- 
rogative of infallibility, and, though always respectable, 
venerable in reference to the office they fill} to the Pontiti- 
cate and Sacerdocy essential to the very existence of the 
Church which they represent, have infallible authority only 
in the Word which is the interior life of the regenerated 
human race. Their individual opinions and wishes may 
deserve great weight, and are always to be treated with pro- 
found respect, but, in so far as they are only their individual 
opinions or wishes, they are neither authoritative nor infalli- 
ble. It does not follow, because I differ in opinion from my 
pastor, from my bishop, or even from the Pope, that I am 
wrong and must give up my opinion. [ may hold my opin- 
ion until | am rationally convinced of its falsity or unsound- 
ness, unless the Church herself, acting in her unity as the 
representative of the Word, declares it to be false, unsound, 
or dangerous. Any attempt to suppress my opinion or my 
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freedom of opinion, in any other way is repugnant to the 
real spirit and authority of the Church, and is an indignity 
offered both to my freedom as a man, and to the rights of 
authority itself; for it is an attempt to usurp power and 
play the tyrant. Usurpation offends alike legitimate au- 
thority and those subjected to it; and it is as much my 
right and my duty as a Catholic to resist usurpation, as it 
is to bow in submission to the legitimate authority. 

Tradition, we have ; said, | is both external and internal, 
and, rightly considered, is the continuity in the external 
and the internal life of the Church of the word speaking 
and of the word spoken. The great error of Protestantism 
was that, by rejecting tre adition, it broke the continuity of 
the Christian life, and thus severed itself from the thean- 
dric¢ life of Christ. But if we take only the external tradi- 
tion prescinded from the internal, we fall into an error of 
the same kind, and no less fatal. The external is the past, 
is the word that was spoken, which it is always necessary 
to preserve, for there is no continuity of life ‘without pre- 
serving the past. But there is also in the Church an inter- 
nal tradition, or the continuity of her internal life, proceed- 
from the immanence of the Word. The Church speaking 
speaks always according to-this interior tradition, her pres- 
ent interior life; and as this life is a continuous evolution 
and explication of the Word, it gives always to the external 
tradition a broader and a deeper significance; it destroys 
not its truth, renders it not false, but shows that there is 
more in it than was at first apprehended, that it covers a 
broader field or has a deeper and richer meaning than was 
at first supposed. There is in this way, or in this sense, a 
continuous deve ‘lopment and progress of truth in the Church. 
The true rule, then, is always to interpret her monuments 
of the past by her present lite, not her present lite by her 
past monuments. This view is admir: ibly brought out by 
Dr. Newman in his Lksay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, and is a highly important contribution to mod- 
ern theology, for whic h he deserves the gratitude of every 
theologian. The denial of this would be to deny to the 
Church catholicity both in time and in idea or truth, or, 
what is the same thing, to deny that she is a living Church. 
It would be to make her a dead Chureh, as Protestants make 
the external written word a dead book. We must inter- 
pret, therefore, the past life of the Church by her present 
life, for, though she is ancient, she is never ol d. 
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This doctrine allows us to assert for the Church all the 
liberty or freedom of action with regard to modern civili- 
zation that she exercised in regard to either the ancient or 
the medizval. Those who would confine her to the me- 
dizeval world, or bind her back to that order of civilization 
as the only Catholic order, or as th« type of Catholic eivili- 
zation, forget that she is a living (h arch, overlook her pres- 
ent freedom, and impede her in tue evolution and applica- 
tion of catholic truth to the circumstances and wants of 
our own age. They place her in unnecessary antagonism 
to modern progress, and de-catholicize her, and compel her 
to anathematize it. Such are the worst enemies of the 

Church, and, in fact, though they know it not, are hardly 
less removed from Catholic ‘ity in the full sense of that term, 
than are the cultivated classes out of her communion. Cath- 
olicity does not and cannot war with human progress or 
the progress of society, for it is the principle of that prog- 
ress itself, and not it, but mistaken and misguided Catho- 
lies, who comprehend not the Christian spirit, and forget 
their Church still lives, that are opposed to it, make war 
upon it, and seek to revive a civilization, a science, a litera- 
ture, an art which the human race has outgrown. Because 
religion under the Roman empire after Constantine was asso- 
ciated with Roman imperialism, or because in the Middle 
Ages it was associated with feudalism, with privilege in- 
stead of equality, they imagine practically, if not theoreti- 

cally, that it must always be so associated, and that to asso- 
ane: it with any other order of civ ilization, or of social or- 
ganization, would be to deprive it of its essential char- 
acter, and to manifest an un-Catholic and an irreligious 
tendency. 

Here arises the conflict. Human society is progressive, 
and is continually evolving and appropriating the idea or 
principle in which is its life. On it goes, and on it will go, 
whether individuals go with it, or seek to hold it back. 
They only who go wi ith it are powerful, for they have not 
only their own strength as individuals, but the strength of 
the race itself. They are irresistible in the natural order, 
for humanity itself works with them. But those who array 
themselves against them have only their individual strength, 
and are impotent before them. Now to attempt to array 
the Church against them, is to attempt to array i against 


humanity, ¢ and to “ e the Word, which is alike the Tife of 


the race and the life of the Chureh, i in contradiction with 
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itself. This, to a great extent, is what has in our times 
been attempted by a certain number of our Catholic friends. 
They have, without intending it, and without perceiving 
it, brought about this conflict, and effected apparently a 
divorce between the Church and humanity, or, in oe 
words, have dissolved Christ—against which the Apostle 
admonishes us. They have sought to prevent the life of 
the Church and the life of humanity from flowing on to- 
gether as one dialectic and harmonious life. A war is thus 
stirred up between religion and society, which is alike inju- 
rious to both, and which, but for human infirmity, human 
»rejudice, and human passion, could never have arisen. 
‘here is no necessity for it in the essence or in the teaching 
of religion ; for religion accepts the earth as a means, and 
contemns, despises, or wars against it only as the end, or 
when substituted for heaven itself. To make « any progress 
in recovering those who are lost, and in extending the in- 
fluence of the Church over the world, it is necessary that 
these misguided Catholics should correct their mistake, and 
learn that to war against the irrepressible instincts of bu- 
manity is not a Catholic or a religious duty ; and it is 
necessary, on the other hand, that the men of the : age, who 
turn their backs on the Church and on religion, should 
learn that their social progress and development can never 
secure the good they seek, unless effected from religious 
motives, and in subordination and subservienc y to the palin- 
genesiac destiny of man. 

The sanctity of the Church, we may add, depends on the 
same conditions as the infallibility ‘of the Church. Her 
sanctity proceeds from the indwelling Word, who is her 
life. As the Word is necessarily holy, so she. as the Ideal 
Church, must also be holy ;s—holy i in her doctrines, in her 
spirit, in her tendency, in her life -—holy as Christ himself 
is holy. Of this there can be no question with any one 
who really understands what the Church is, or who does not 
confound her with a mere aggregation of indiv iduals. In- 
dividuals are holy by partic ipation of her life, or the Word 
immanent within her. This participation is by way of 
communion, and communion is by way of the Sacraments. 
In this we see the necessity and the signific: ince of what is 
called the Sacramental Sy stem of the Church. We must 
be born into her life, or we cannot live it. We are born 
into it in the Sacrament of Baptism, hence called the Sac- 
rament of Regeneration. But life needs to be sustained. 
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All life is sustained by assimilation, and the true Christian 
life is sustained by the assimilation to our life of the thean- 
dric life of the Word made flesh. This is done through 
Holy Communion, or the Sacrament of the Eucharist, which 
is therefore called the Sacrament of Sustentation or Life. 
But, as our freedom remains, we may lose by our miscon- 
duct this life, or interrupt our communion with the lite of 
Christ. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be 
some means for recovering this life, when lost, and of renew- 
ing this communion, when panaaee by sin. Hence the 
Sacrament of Penance, the Sacrament of Restoration or 
Reconciliation. Had we space, we could go through with 
the other four Sacraments, and show that they are all neces- 
sary provisions for the origination, the continuance, and 
completion of this communion, through which we partici- 
pate in the life of our Redeemer and Saviour. But this 
whole subject of the Sac raments, involving as it does that 
of the Pontificate and the Sacerdocy, is too vast for our 
present limits, and we must reserve it as the subject of 
future essays, should it please God to give us strength to 
write and opportunity to publish them. 

Individuals have in the means of this communion with 
the Word all the means of sanctity, and are more or less 
holy in proportion to their more or less faithful use of them. 
That all individuals in the Church, that even all Chureh- 
men attain to the highest degree of sanctity possible, is by 
no means pretended ; but if the seandals in the Chureh are 
greater, as it is sometimes alleged, than in the world out- 
side, it is because her type or ideal of perfection is higher, 
and more is expected of Catholics than of other men. If 
there is much in the history of Churchmen that is discred- 
itable, we must remember that it is not because they fall 
below the average of mankind, or even so low, but because 
their type or ideal, with which we compare their actual 
conduct, is infinitely higher. The type of the priest is the 
God-man, the Word made flesh. His ideal is Christ :— 
and what wonder that he fails freque ntly to actualize that 
ideal? What you note as scandals in the clergy would not 
be noted at all, or at most but partially, in other men; and, 
though it must be admitted that the clergy in all ages fall 
far below their type, as was to be expec ‘ted, since the ‘vy are 
men, and have the natural infirmities of men, a passable 
acquaintance with history will satisfy any fair-minded man 
that, as a rule, they are far above, in intelligence : and virtue, 
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in earnestness and sanctity of life, any other class of men, 
equally numerous, that can be selected. 3ut, be this as it 
may, as we do not confound individuals with the Chureh, 
so neither do we confound the clergy with the priesthood. 
As the infallibility of the Church is in no sense individual, 
and in no sense depends on the personal character, intelli- 
gence, wisdom, or sagacity of individuals, so the sanctity 
and efficie ney of the priesthood do in no sense depend on 
the individual or personal merits of the clergy. We need 
but understand the real character of the Church in all its 
branches, and to bear in mind that the Real Presence in 
the Eucharist has a general as well as a particular tean- 
ing, to prevent the conduct of individuals, whether cleric 
or laic, from scandalizing us, disturbing our faith, shaking 
our confidence in ¢ ‘atholic truth, or wea cening our devotion 
to Christ as he lives and manifests himself in “the Church. 
We have opened in these remarks, we may say in con- 
clusion, many questions and great questions, some of which 
would require even volumes thoroughly to discuss, and to 
render plain and fully intelligible to ordinary readers, Some 
of them we hope to be able to take up and treat more at 
length in our future numbers. Our purpose thus far has 
been not to settle the questions we have raised, nor to es- 
tablish by elaborate arguments the points we have made. 
We have wished simply to indicate what, in our judg- 
ment, are some of the defects in our ordinary methods 
of presenting and defending Catholic truth, and at the same 
time to draw attention to a method not usually adopted, 
though by no means a contradictory method, ‘which we 
think is better adapted to the present intellectual and moral 
state of the heterodox, whether in or out of our communion, 
and which may be made more efficacious in their conversion. 
We have indicated, rather than developed this method, and 
those to whom it will seem a novelty may fail to perceive 
all its bearings and caps abilities, and therefore condemn it. 
All we ask of them is fully to understand it, and not to 
pass judgment without a full knowledge of the cause. The 
method is substantially that by which we were ourselves 
led into the Church, and, in setting it forth, we are giving 
the link which unites our present thought to that which led 
us out of rationalism, and, through divine grace, brought us 
to the foot of the Cross. We resume the continuity of our 
own life, which for a time, we own, was interrupted by 
causes not necessary here to specify. We resume our iden- 
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tity, and speak not merely from a Catholicity we have put 
on, but from a Catholicity which we have assimilatec ot 
our own mind, and integrated in our own life. This may 
be nothing in favor of the line of argument we have adopt- 
ed, but then it is nothing against it. 
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Any apology due to our readers for calling their atten- 
tion to a wee sly sheet like that of the Metropolitan Record, 
may be found in the fact that this sheet is the “ Official 
Org: um” of our Most Reverend Archbishop, and that the 
article a propos of this Review, in its number for the 12th 
of last rh ae has been publicly stated, and, as far as we 
know, not contradicted, to have been written, dictated, or 
at least inspired by the Most Reverend Archbishop himself, 
To take notice of an article written by the ostensible editor 
of that journal would indeed be a derogation from the dig- 
nity of a Quarterly Reviewer; but there can be no dero- 
gation from that dignity i In taking even the most formal 
notice of an article written, or ‘approved, by so distin- 
guished a Prelate as the illustrious Archbishop ot New 
York. The respect is then paid not to the weekly news- 
paper, or to its a ely unknown editor, but to one 
of the most widely known and influential Prelates of the 
American Church. Any remarks by a writer occupying 
so elevated and so commanding a position among Gates 
as the Most Reverend Archbishop Hughes, even though 
published in a weekly newspaper, deserve the attention, 
und even the grave consideration of the Catholic Reviewer, 
whoever he may be. 

That the article in question was actually written, dic- 
tated, or inspired by the Most Reverend Archbishop, we 
have no positive proof; but it has been ascribed to him; it 
bears all the internal marks of genuineness; and, even if 
not actually written by him, it is too elaborate. and too 
important to have appeared in his “ Official Organ” with- 
out his knowledge and express approval. It has the stamp 
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of his peculiar genius, the well-known characteristics of his 
somewhat original mind, and is what we should expect him 
to write on the subject discussed. There can, then, it seems 
to us, be no impropriety in assuming it to be substantially 
his, or in awarding him the credit due to its author. 

We know very well that his Grace’s authorship of the 
article in question has been gravely disputed by some of 
the public journals, and various reasons have been assigned 
why he could not have written it. But to us none of these 
reasons, however weighty, are conclusive. They proceed 
on the : assumption that the article, or the chief portion of 
it at least, is a defence of slavery and an apology for the 
slave- trade: and therefore conclude that it could not have 
been written by his Grace, for no Catholic Archbishop 
would or could defend the one, or apologize for the other. 
But this conclusion is drawn from an erroneous assumption, 
for, as we hope to be able to show, the article neither 
defends slavery nor apologizes for the slave-trade. His 
authorship has also been denied on the ground that its 
style is deficient in that dignity and classic purity always 
to be presumed in the writings of an Archbishop, and is a 
closer imitation of the «slang and billingsgate” of the 
New York Herald than could be expected in a writer who 
for years was on no friendly terms with its editor, and per- 
sistently refused to suffer a copy of it to enter his palace. 
But this imitation is not so close as is pretended, and, even 
if it were, it would not necessarily be conclusive against his 
Grace’s authorship. The man who writes not merely to 
prove that he is a fine writer, but to produce an effect 
beyond his personal glory, adapts his style to the under- 
standing and taste of those he seeks to influence; and it 
may be | said in his Grace’s defence, if he indeed wrote the 
artic ‘le, that he was writing in the columns of a newspaper, 
and for a public whose taste and judgment had, to a great 
extent, been formed by the New York Herald, and kin- 
dred journals. 

It has, furthermore, been objected that the article could 
not have been written by the Archbishop, because it is 
written against this Review, the only Catholie Review pub- 
lished in the United States, and which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, a Catholic Archbishop would be more ready to 
uphold and defend than to oppose and denounce. But we 
know no reason why an Archbishop should not write 
against this Review, as against any other periodical, in 
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case he disapproves it, or thinks it necessary to put the 
faithful or any portion of the community on their guard 
against what he judges to be erroneous or dangerous in its 
pages. The article, however, is not written against us, or 
against any principle or doctrine we have set forth or main- 
tained; and we are very far from accepting the sympathy 
of those of our friends who pronounce it “a brutal attack” 
upon our Review. The Archbishop, we believe, has usu- 
ally expressed himself, publicly and privately, in terms of 
arm commendation of this periodical, and we have re- 
ceived, even since the publication of our last number, on 
very respectable authority, the gratifying assurance that he 
has “no doubt of our personal orthodoxy, ” and that he 
does not deem it expedient for either the Propaganda or 
himself to write any thing against us. This assurance 
would, no doubt, be conclusive : against the supposition that 
he is the author of the article in question, if it were really 
written, or intended to be written, against us. But such is 
not the fact, as we trust we shall soon make evident. 
Undoubtedly, there are points on which there are differ- 
ences of opinion between the writer of the article and our- 
selves. We are both independent thinkers; and as neither 
is personally infallible, it is hardly possible ‘that we should 
not now and then take different views, and fail occasionally 
to arrive at the same conclusions. But this is not to be 
taken as a grave objection either to him or to ourselves. 
He does not fully approve every judgment of ours, any 
more than we approve every judgment of. his. He in- 
sinuates a doubt whether the answer we gave in the first 
article in our last Review to various objections and criti- 
cisms against us “will prove satisfactory to the Catholic 
portion of our readers;”’ but this does not necessarily 
imply that it ought not to be satisfactory to them, and we 
presume it is satisfactory to his own mind, or else he would 
not, as he does, assert positiv ely that we do “really an- 
swer” them in “a way which is ‘satisfactory to” ourselves. 
He says, indeed, of Gioberti, whom many people admire as 
an able writer and a profound philosopher: “he has writ- 
ten as much philosophical trash as any of his contempora- 
ries, and an attempt at refutation, here or there, would be 
only a multiplication of that same trash.” But his Grace 
and we may differ on a literary and philosophical question, 
or as to what is or is not ** philosophical trash,” we pre- 
sume, without mutual hostility, alk without impeaching 
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the orthodoxy or the Catholic standing of either. He 
says, again, in relation to our article on “the Reading and 
Study of the Scriptures, that there is “a conglomeration of 
opinions on that subject, all of which are antagonistic to 
the Catholic sense and meaning of the Holy Scriptures ;” 
yet le cannot expect us to understand him to assert any 
ant: igonism between our views and the real Catholic sense 
and meaning of the Holy Scriptures. He can only mean 
to assert an antagonism between our liter: ary sense or taste 
and that of some > Catholies ; ; for he is well aware that we 
entered into no discussion of the sense and meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures, and confined our remarks simply to the 
respective literary merits of different English translations 
of the Sacred Volume. We preferred, and we must still 
refer, the English of King James’s Version to that of the 
Shiney Version. If he does not, then his taste in English 
and ours differ, and there is an old maxim, De gustibus non 
est disputandum. But these differences of taste or judg- 
ment are perfectly compatible with mutual confidence and 
esteem. 

But it is said that the main portion of the article is 
directed against our views in the article on Slavery and the 
War, which, we have been told, it refutes in a masterly 
and triumphant manner. But this is a mistake. The arti- 
cle is written @ propos of ours, but not against it. It is 
written almost exclusively against the Abolitionists, with 
whom it would be ridiculous to seek to confound us, and, 
if it objects to our article at all, it is only as inopportune, 
and, as the writer fears, may be “mischievous” because 
ad ‘untimely.’ He controverts none of. its principles, and 
does little more than question the fact we assert, that sla- 
very is at the bottom of the Rebellion, or the cause of the 
war in which we are now engaged. 

The writer says against us, “that slavery is the cause of 
the war * * * happens to be simply impossible, exe ept 
in the sense that a man’s carrying money on his person is 
the cause of his being robbed on the highws ay!” But we 
cannot accept this assertion. Cause, strictly taken. is that 
which produces an event or thing, and without which it 
could not happen or exist. No man can doubt that in this 
sense slavery is the cause of the Rebellion and therefore of 
the War, for if there had been no slavery in the country, 
there wo ‘ald have been no rebellion,—and no rebellion, no 
war. Even the writer’s own theory of the war, which 
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attributes it to Northern abolitionism, virtually makes sla- 
very its cause; for, if there had been no slavery in the 
country, there would have been no Abolitionism.’ We all 
know that slavery is at the bottom of the whole contro- 
versy between the North and the South, and is the real 
cause of that divergence of feeling and interest, of which 
the civil war now raging is the bitter fruit, and therefore, 
if not its immediate, is at least its remote cause. That 
it is the cause of the war is implied in the public speeches 
and declarations of Southern statesmen. Wor, why have 
the South seceded or attempted to secede from the Union, 
and taken up arms against the Federal government, but 
because they asked, and because the North refused to 
grant, or, in the election of Mr. Lincoln, showed that it 
was disposed to refuse to grant, through thé Federal gov- 
ernment, protection to the institution of slavery in territory 
where, as we hold, it has no legal existence ? 

The writer has been led to his conclusion by not observ- 
ing that the war has been brought on not by the Abolition- 
ists wishing to rob the man who carried the money on his 
person, but by the North showing itself determined to 
refuse to suffer the power of the Federal government to be 
used to protect those who insist on taking and carrying 
away other men’s money, and using it as their own. No 
doubt if the North had passiv ely submitted to the exten- 
sion of slavery, and suffered its friends to have their own 
way in reg: ard to it, there would have been no rebellion and 
no civil war. So, if the traveller should offer no resistance 
to the highwayman, but passively submit to have his pock- 
ets and valise rifled, there would be no strife* between hith 
and the robber. The writer overlooks the fact that the 
North is not the robber rifling the pockets of the innocent 
traveller, but the innocent tray eller seeking to recover his 
own from the robber, and to protect himself from future 
robberies. This slight omnis which is no more than 
any of us are liable to, is the reason, we presume, why he 
has differed from us as to the cause of the war. 

His Grace, or whoever was the writer, says: “ Dr. 
Brownson maintains that the end and purpose of the war 
is not, or at least should not be, merely to sustain the 
Constitution, government, and laws of the country, but 
to abolish slavery in the Southern States ;” that is, beyond 
maintaining the Constitution, government, and laws of the 
country, the war should be prosecuted for the abolition of 
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Southern slavery. This proposition he undoubtedly con- 
troverts; but his assertion that it is ours must be regarded 
as made in his character of a newspaper writer, and be 
taken in a newspaper or “ Pickwic AGan” sense; for he 
knew very well that we had maintained nothing of the sort. 
We say expressly in our article: “The liberation of the 
slave is not the purpose and end of the war in which we 
are now engaged. The war is a war against rebellion, an 
yg eae and wicked rebellion, engaged in by the Rebels 
for the purpose of making this a greé at Sl aveholding Re- 
public, in which the labor of the country shall be per- 
formed by slaves, either black or white; and if, to defeat 
the Rebellion, the destruction of slavery be necessary, and 
be actually effected, it will change nothing é in the character 
or purpose of the war.” Such being our own express lan- 
guage, and which was, undoubtedly, before the eyes of the 
writer, we must, in simple justice to him, suppose that his 
real purpose in attaching our name to the offensive propo- 
sition was not to assert it as ours, but to assert it as the one 
he proposed to controvert. 

As to the proposition his Grace or the writer in the 
Record so elaborately controverts, there is no difference of 
opinion between him and us. He denies that the Federal 
government can rightfully carry on a war for the abolition 
of slavery, and so do we; and he concedes that it has the 
right to abolish it under the pressure of military necessity, 
as a means of preserving the Union, and maintaining the 
integrity of the nation. This is all that we ourselves have 
maintained. The Federal government has the constitutional 
right to maintain itself, and the constitutional duty to main- 
tain inviolate, as far as in its power, the Union of these 
States formed by our fathers. Tt has, therefore, the right 
to use all the means at its command necessary to maintain 
this right and to fulfil this duty. If the abolition of sla- 
very is necessary to this end, it has the right, and is bound, 
to abolish it. His Grace’s “ Official Organ” concedes all 
this. It does not oppose the liberation of the slave ; it 
does not oppose his liberation by the Federal government 
as a necessary means to a lawful end, but only as an end 
in itself. Hence it says: “In the progress of the war it is 
difficult to foresee what turn events may take in the South 
under the pressure of military necessity ;’ and again, after 
asserting the legal right of ‘the planter to hold slaves, it 

says: * Tt is only under pressure of military necessity dur- 
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ing a war that even the Federal government or the Federal 
troops would have any right to deprive him of his lands or 
of his servants.” This is very true, but it plainly implies 
that such pressure of military necessity is possible, and that 
under it the planter may rightfully be deprived of his ser- 
vants or slaves. This is all we have asserted, and all we 
pretend to assert ; and we therefore maintain that the article 
in the Record was not written against us, or intended to 
controvert our position as to the right and duty of the Fed- 
eral government to recognize under the war power the free- 
dom of the slave, and to call upon him, if it judges proper, 
to assist it in maintaining the integrity of the nation. 
Undoubtedly, his Grace and we ‘differ as to the fact 
whether the pressure of military necessity actually exists 
or not. He honestly believes that there is as yet no such 
military necessity as would justify the liberation of the 
slaves under the war power. Ile, we presume, believes it 
still practicable to save both slavery and the Union, and 
therefore that the recognition of the slaves as freemen is not 
called for, and would be manifestly unlawful. We think 
differently. We think that pe rsistence in the effort to save 
the Union without ealling the slaves to our assistance must 
result in the destruction of the Union and the complete 
success of the Confederates. There is here, no doubt, a 
wide difference of judgment between us. Events may prove 
that he is right and we are wrong; they may also prove 
that he is wrong and we are right. Each of us makes up, and 
must make up his judgment from the facts and probabilities 
in the case, and neither he nor we can form or pretend to 
form an absolutely infallible judgment on the subject. But 
there is, however, this difference between our respective 
judgments: if ours be acted on and found erroneous, the 
most serious consequence would be that four millions of 
people, who like ourselves are of the human race, and for 
whom, as well as for us, our Lord was incarnated, suffered 
and died on the Cross, would be converted from slaves to 
freemen ; while, if his should be acted-upon and prove to 
be faulty, the consequence would be that rebellion would 
be successful, the laws would be trampled under foot, the 
Constitution would be overthrown, the integrity of the na- 
tion itself would be destroyed, and that liberty so prized 
by our fathers, and from which the friends of humanity 
throughout the world have hoped so much, would in all 
probability be rendered henceforth forever impossible on 
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this continent. Evidently, then, it would be better that 
the Administration should err with us than err with him. 
We are, we grant, opposed to slavery in any and every 
form; but, if we believed it practicable to secure the end 
and purpose of the war,—the maintenance and defence of 
our Constitution and government, which imply the main- 
tenance and defence of the integrity of the nation and the 
sovereignty of the Union,—without abolishing slavery, or 
calling the slaves to our assistance, our respect for legal 
forms and vested rights would compel us to deny the right 
of the Federal gov ernment or any branch ther ‘eof, to declare 
them free. We urge their liberation only as a war meas- 
ure, a measure necessary to save the nation, justified and 
called for by military necessity. We believe it necessary 
to save the integrity of the nation, to put down effec tually 
rebellion in the alav eholding section of the Union. On this 
ground, we urge 3 that is, as a means nec essary to secure 
a lawful end, but not as an end in itself, or as an end which 
Congress or the Administration might legally attempt to 
effect in ordinary times with or without war. As a neces- 
sary means to such an end his Grace concedes that it would 
be lawful, and should be adopted ; but he is apparently 
satisfied that it is not necessary as a means, and that the 
Union can be restored, and peace re-established without 
resorting to it. Although we think him wrong, lhe may be 
right. It may be that loyal blood, and loyal treasure, “and 
Northern skill and br: avery will prove amply suflicient to 
put down the Rebellion without ree ognizing the slaves as 
freemen, and availing ourselves of their services and sym- 
pathies, and that hereafter, as heretofore, the Union and 
slavery may continue to exist together. If so, we shall 
glory in the generosity and bravery of the loval States, and 
rejoice that the Union is restored, and make, as we have 
heretofore made, no efforts to abolish sl: avery by the action 
of the Federal government. We shall regret the continu- 
ance of slavery, but shall stir up no war “for its abolition. 
We shall console ourselves and the poor negroes as well as 
we can with the scathing lines of the poet :— 
“ Yet, yet, degraded men! th’ expected day, 
That breaks your bitter cup, is far away; 
Trade, wealth, and fashion ask you still to bleed, 
And holy men give Scripture for the deed.” 


His Grace very properly maintains that Catholics have 
not enlisted and w Il fot enlist in a war for the abolition of 
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slavery, and we fully agree with him when he asks in one 
of his most eloquent strains : 







“ Was it for this our dauntless soldiers fell in battle? Was it 
for this that many of them, together with their brave officers, are 
now pining away in the captivity of a Southern dungeon ? Take, 
for instance, Colonel Corcoran and his gallant fellow- -prisoners of 
the 69th. Was it for this that Cameron fell on the battle-field, 
without any friendly eye to gaze on his countenance whilst he lay 












“¢ Like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him!’ 












Was it for this that the noble-hearted and gallant Ward was, we 
might say, assassinated on the deck of his vessel? Was it for this 
that the unyielding patriot and heroic commander of Fort Sumter, 
as well as the equally heroic Mulligan at Lexington, no less than 
the brave General Lyon who fell on the field, were so cruelly neg- 
lected and left to their fate until reinforcements came too late ? 
Was it to carry out the idea of abolitionism that these noble war- 
riors, and thousands of less distinguished names, have already given 
their lives, as they imagined, for the support of the Constitution 
and the preservation of the Union ?” 


















3ut neither was it, we may add, to defend slavery, or to 
protect the property of rebel masters in their slaves, that 
those brave men fell, or languish in Southern prisons. Cath- 
olics, at least foreign- born Catholics, are not pro-slavery 
men, and if many “of them have been found opposed to 
abolitionists, it has been from a scrupulous regard for the 
Constitution and the Union, not from any love for slavery 
itself, or wish to see it perpetuated here or elsewhere. The 
great body of our German population, it is well known, are 
strongly anti- slavery ; and there are no people on earth 
whose ‘heart beats more warmly or vividly for liberty, or 
which has a deeper horror of sl: avery, than the Catholic 
Irish. Catholics by their religion are inspired with senti- 
ments 3 loyalty and with respect for the sacredness of the 
oath of allegiance ‘e, and know that they may never do evil 
that good may come. They have beli aved it far better for 
the interests of liberty and humanity to endure the exist- 
ence of negro-slavery in our Southern States, than to at- 
tempt to remove it by unconstitutional means, or by means 
which would endanger the safety of the Union ‘and the 
integrity of the nation. But, judging them by ourselves, 
and we may so judge them, for the same heart that beats’ 
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in our bosom beats no less warmly in theirs, they will not 
hesitate a moment when they see that the alternative is 
presented, that either slavery or the Union must go by the 
board, to say, and to say w ‘ith an emphasis not to be mis- 
taken: “ Let slav ery per rish, but the Union—it must and 
shall be preserved.” 

This undoubtedly is the sentiment of his Grace himself. 
Though not born in the country, he has so long lived in it 
that he feels that it is his own native land, and takes his 
stand for the Union against the Southern Slaveholding Re- 
bellion. No doubt he treats the Rebels with tenderness, 
for he comes of a nation in which rebellion, or what Eng- 
land treats as rebellion, has been chronic for nearly eight 
centuries ; still more, because his ministry is one of peace 
and love, and he looks to the future peace and harmony 
between Catholies of the North and Catholics of the South ; 
but he still, as a right loyal citizen, insists that the Rebel- 
lion must be put down, and that private friendships and 
private interests, if need be, must be sacrificed on the altar 
of the country. He opposes the Abolitionists indeed, but 
he does not, as it has been charged against him, defend 
slavery. He is a Catholic Prelate, and declares true our 
proposition that “the Catholie Church is opposed to sla- 
very.” He is a man, and says: “ We are not the friends 
of slavery. If it were still to be introduced, we would 
resist the attempt with all our might.” He regards slavery 
as * a calamity,” and speaks of American slaver v as “ ter- 
rific.” He objects to it on the score of mor: ality, the dis- 
respect by the masters of “the marriage bond creating man 
and wife among slaves,” the bre: king up “of families, the 
selling of the husband in one direction, the wife in another, 
whilst their children are disposed of according to the high- 
est price offered from any point of the compass.” It is 
evident, then, that he is not favorable to slavery, that he 
regards it as an evil, the introduction of which should be 
resisted d outrance. Certainly, then, he would not make, 
nor urge others to make war in its defence, or condemn 
honest folk for simply wiehing to abolish it. If he speaks 
now and then apparently in its favor or extenuation, he 
does so not because he approves it, but because he regards 
its abolition as Ampractic ‘able, or the evil as irremediable. 
“The Church,” he says, “is opposed to slavery, but only 
in the sense that she is opposed to the ‘alamities of human 
life, which she has no power to reverse.” Believing it an 
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irreversible calamity, an irremediable evil, an evil which 
is fixed upon us forever, he seeks, very wisely and justly, 
to reconcile us to its existence. To this end he shows, on 
the one hand, its redeeming features, and, on the other, 
that, however terrific a c: alamity it may be, “it is not: aiien 
from the condition of mankind in general,” that it is only 
one of those calamities which or iginal sin has entailed upon 
mankind, and therefore to be borne with patience and resig- 
nation. It is always the characteristic of a wise man to 
reconcile himself and others, as far as possible, to the exist- 
ence of inevitable evils, and to endure without a murmur 
what cannot be cured, trusting that the wrong will be made 
right, and full indemnification be granted in another and a 
better world. This is pious, is wise, is just, that is, in the 

vase of really incurable evils, and implies no approbation 
of the evils themselves. 

His Grace, we doubt not, would, could he see any legal 
and practicable way in which slavery could be abolished 
without entailing a greater evil than itself, not only be will- 
ing to see it abolished. but would earnestly engage in the 
great and noble work of abolishing it. He is animated by 
the spirit of his religion, and, like his Church, in earnest to 
remove every evil that is removable. ‘The Church,” we 
said in our article, and he will not deny it, “has tolerated 
slavery where she lacked the power to abolish it; but her 
whole history proves that she sets her face against it, and 
uses all the means at her disposal, without shocking the 
public peace, or creating tumults and disorder, to prepare 
the slave for freedom, and to secure his ultimate emancipa- 
tion.” The Church never enjoins resignation to evils which 
are removable, and she never, whatever too many of her 
children, whether cleric or laic, may do, tolerates any evil 
which she has the power to remove without creating a 
greater evil. Resignation to evils which afflict our breth- 
ren, or even ourselves, when not voluntarily assumed 
penances, when we have it in our power to remove them, is 
not and cannot. be either a human or a Christian virtue. 
Catholicity requires us to love all men as our brethren, and 
to labor earnestly and perseveringly for the good of soci- 
ety, om progress of civilization, and the freedom and manly 
development of mankind, as well as to cultivate the pious 
affections and the ascetic virtues. The latter we are to do, 
but not in doing it to leave undone the former. For he 
who says he loves God, and hateth his brother, is a liar and 
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the truth is not in him. All this his Grace knows far bet- 
ter than we do, and we must therefore presume that, were 
he to see his way clear, he would labor as earnestly and as 
persistently for the abolition of slavery as would any of 
those Abolitionists themselves, against whom he so vehe- 
mently directs his cutting irony and his biting sarcasms. 
To say less would be to doubt his Catholic spirit, and his 
devotion to the religion of whieh, he is regarded as so 
bright an ornament and so illustrious a champion. 

His Grace, in opposing the Abolitionists, does not oppose 
them on the ground that they are opposed to slavery and 
seek its abolition. He opposes them, as we understand 
him, on the ground that they fail to recognize the right of 
property which the law secures to the master in his slave, 
that they seek the abolition of slavery by unconstitutional 
means, and that their success would endanger the peace of 
the Union, and work no real benefit to the slaves them- 
selves. On this same ground we ourselves have for twenty 
years objected to them, and opposed their movements. 
This ground of opposition is legitimate, and implies no 
approbation of slavery itself. The only fault with it is, 
that it has now ceased to be true in its more essential parts. 
It is inopportune, and can no longer serve the sacred cause 
of Union. The disruption of the Union apprehended has 
actually taken place, the peace of the Union is broken, and 
the slaveholders cannot be more embittered against the 
North than they already are, and they can attempt nothing 
worse than they are now doing. When the work was to 
preserve peace and union, it was well to oppose Abolition- 
ists, but now when peace and union are broken, and the 
work is to restore them, such op position is mistimed and 
altogether misplaced. It creates divisions among loyal cit- 
izens, and te our strength to put down the Rebellion. 

After all, neither the Archbishop nor we can object to 
the principle of abolitionism or the end it seeks; for we 
both believe slavery an evil, a wrong, opposed by the 
Church, and as men and Catholics must believe that it 
ought to be abolished - case it can be legally and consti- 
tutionally. We can really object to Abolitionists only 
their too little respect for the alleged right of property in 
man and for legal forms and constitutions. Tete error 
Was not in seeking the abolition of slavery, but in seeking 
it by improper and unjustifiable means. This is all that 
we can say against them, for neither he nor we do or can 
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wish the perpetuation of negro-slavery. The negro, as we 
never cease to repeat, is a man, a man of the same race 
with ourselves. He, like us, belongs to the genus Homo, 
and all men are members of the body of humanity in the 
natural order, as all Christians, in the regeneration, are 
members of the body of Christ, and members one of 
another, and no member ean suffer without the whole body 
suffering with it. This great truth he and we must hold. 
Both he and we, then, must oppose slavery, for it is the 
greatest possible outrage upon the rights: and dignity of 
man, and even an outrage upon the ¢ ‘reator himself, whose 
image and likeness it debases and disfigures in his creature. 
But the Abolitionists are not now seeking the abolition of 
slavery by any illegal, improper, or unjustifiable means. 
They ask no violation now of the Constitution, and waive 
the question of property, for the slaveholders by their rebel- 
lion have forfeited whatever right the law secured to them 
as loyal citizens. They are contented to accept abolition 
under the war-power, as a military necessity. There is, 
then, no longer any solid reason for warring against them. 

Grant, as his Grace alleges, that the Abolitionists or 
some of them have said hard things against the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; they have done so only on the 
supposition that the Constitution was in the w ay of redress- 
ing what they and we also regard as a great moral, social, 
and political wrong. They have, howev er, confined their 
opposition to words ; they have never risen in rebellion, or 
labored to induce others to rise in rebellion against the 
Constitution. They have never made, and never proposed 
to make war on the Union for the sake of emanc ipating the 
slaves. They have used, and they propose to use against 
slavery only the fre edom of speech and the press, which 
Congress is forbidden by the Constitution itself to make 
any law against. They may have said or may have 
written and printed m: ny foolish, many imprudent, or 
many unpleasant, or even ‘incendiary words against slave- 
holders and pro-slavery men; but they are not and never 
have been guilty of ‘treason. Treason, according to the 
Constitution of the United States, consists only oj in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort.” The Abolitionists have never 
done this; they have never levied war against the United 
States; they have never adhered to their enemies, or given 
them aid or comfort. The raid of John Brown and his 
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band into Virginia is no exception to this statement. John 
3rown and his handful of adherents acted on their own 
responsibility, without the approval and without the knowl- 
edge of the great body of Abolitionists, as well as contrary 

to ‘their avow wed prine iples and mode of abolishing slav ery. 
That they sy mpathized with the end, to wit, the freedom 
of the slave, is no doubt true; that "they believed John 
Brown’s motives were good, is possible ; that they approved 
the means he adopted is untrue, and they are no more to 
be held responsible for his action, than his Grace, who 
wished to see Ireland free, and erenerously contributed five 
hundred dollars to purchase her a shield, but disapproved 
of the Young Ireland party, is to be held responsible for 
the Irish Rebellion which terminated so sadly at Sliev-na- 
Mon in 1848. 

His Grace intimates in his Letter to Bishop Lynch, and 
he or his “ Official Organ” insinuates in the article we are 
examining, that the chief blame of the present war rests 
upon } Northern Abolitionists, not on the Southern Rebels 
themselves. We cannot argue with him in this; nor can 
we believe it wise or just on the part of the loyal friends of 
the Union to indulge at the present time in violent and 
bitter vituperations against any portion of our loyal citi- 
zens. That the New York Herald should do this, is in 
character, and can excite no surprise, hardly any indigna- 
tion, for many persons honestly believe that it is really as 
much in the interest of Secession, and working as earnestly 
for the success of the Southern Confederacy now, as it was 
avowedly before the assemblage of New York citizens one 
day required it to raise from its office the flag of the Union. 
That those who for years gained politics al notoriety and 
influence by denouncing as Black Republicans or as Abo- 
litionists all who opposed the extension of slavery, and 
sought in a legal and constitutional way to resist the 
encroachments of the slave interest, should continue on in 
their old way, and repet at their old slang phrases, uncon- 
scious of any change in public affairs, was to be expected, 
and can surprise no one. A change in them would be the 
surprising thing. But, we confess, it grieves us to find our 
own Archbishop, or even his “ Official Organ,” joining 
with them, castigating or ridiculing the loy: al North, and 
holding it up as res ponsible for all the calamities which 
have befallen our blawed country. We are grieved, be- 
cause it, to some extent, places our religion in a false posi- 
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tion, and can hardly fail seriously to impair the reputation 
of one of our most eminent Catholics, and most distin- 
guished and highly esteemed prelates. Llis reputation is 
not a thing to be trifled with. It is the property of the 
Church, and is dear to every true-hearted Catholic, who 
cannot but be deeply grieved to find any thing occurring to 
impair it, or to lower his position, or lessen his influence in 
the American community. 

We are confident that, in his war upon the anti-slavery 
party, his Grace has had no disloyal purpose, has been 
moved by no imprope r motive, and has had no wish but to 
serve the best interests of his country ; but we beg his per- 
mission to say, and with all deference and respect, that he 
appears to us to have neglected to consult chronology, and 
has not noted with his usual care and sagacity the ch anges 
in the bearing of great public questions which one or two 
years have effected. He has suffered himself to be be- 
trayed into the adoption of a policy manifestly behind the 
times,—a_poliey = 3 h, when there was no rebellion in 


arms against the Government, and no danger of any serious 
disturbance of the public peace, might have been judici ious 


or, at least, harmless, but which we fear can now be re- 
garded neither as the one nor the other. It seems to us 
now fitted only to give indirectly, if not directly, aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the United States; and we have 
no doubt that, were we to adopt it, we should find ourselves 
suddenly arrested for treason, and sent to keep company 
with some of our old friends at Fort Warren. i ew things 
could more effectually aid and comfort the Rebels than ar- 
ticles and speeches by men in the loyal States exonerating 
them, and throwing the blame of having caused the Rebel- 

lion on the citizens of the loyal North, now in arms and 
pouring out their blood and treasure in defence of the Con- 
stitution and the integrity of the nation. 

This is a matter which cannot be passed over lightly, and 
these are times when it will not do to study to keep up old 
party feuds and party animosities. These are times when 
all loyal men must sacrifice on the altar of their country 
their party and even their private loves, and, what to most 
men is still more difficult, tncir party and their private ha- 
treds; for the Union tan be saved only on condition that 
the whole North present an unbroken front and, to use a 
fine Scriptural expression, march “as one man” against the 
enemy, to put down the wicked and unprovoked Rebellion. 
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The South had never dared to bring her conspiracy to a head, 
to appeal from ballots to bullets, and to attempt by force 
of arms to reconstruct or destroy the Union, had she not 
counted on a divided North, and support from a party 
which was opposed to Abolition and even Republicanism, 
and in elections had always acted under her dictation, and 
sustained her policy. She expected to find opposed to her 
only the non-fighting Abolitionists and the Republican 
party, who both together constituted only a bare majority 
of the population of the non-Slav eholding States ; and, if 
her expectations in this respect had been realized, she 
would in all probability have been able to succeed. What- 
ever, then, tends to keep the North divided, and to prevent 
the loyal States from entering into the contest with the 
he arty sympathy and co-oper ration of their whole popula- 
tion is really and undeniably aid and comfort given to the 
enemy, and is therefore under the Constitution ‘of the Uni- 
ted States virtually, if not formally, treason. 

Party divisions, and especially party rivalries and ani- 
mosities, are now mistimed and mischievous. They weaken 
the friends of the U nion, and strengthen the hands of the 
Rebels. We know, and ean afford to know, till the Rebel- 
lion is erushed out, no party divisions, and no division but 
that between Loyalists and “Rebels. Hushed should be all 
party strife between loyal men, and even the usual odium 
theologicum should be suppressed. All loyal men, Protest- 
ants or Catholics, Republicans, Democrats, or A bolitionists, 
whether black or white, red or yellow, who are prepared to 
stand by our common country, and defend it, if need be, 
even to the last gasp, are of our party, are our friends, our 
brothers, and we give them our hand and our heart. If 
there are difference es between us to be settled, we will ad- 
journ them till we have put down the Rebellion, saved the 
Union, and made it sure that we have a country, homes, and 
firesides that we may enjoy in peace and safety, and, when 
that is done, perhaps, it will be found that most of those 
differences will have settled themselves , or, at least so far 
as personal or political, not worth reviving. We must be 
united, and not like the maddened Jews when their chief 
city was beleagured by the Roman cohorts, and Roman bat- 
tering-rams were beating down the walls of their Citadel, 
divided into factions and wasting in spilling each other's 
blood the strength needed to save our national existence 
from destruction. 
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This is no time for an Archbishop or any other man to 
ne war on Abolitionists and to crack stale jokes about 

“ Abolition Brigade,” and the valor or want of valor of 
its suggested “ Brigadier.’ > Such things are “untimely and 
“mischievous.” The very existence of the nation is threat- 
ened, and threatened not by Abolitionists or their sympa- 
thizers, but by the slaveholding aristocracy of the South, 
and their dupes, tools, or aiders and abettors in the loyal 
States,——-men who have no abolition sympathies, but as 
strong antipathies to all Abolitionists as Fete Randolph 
of Roanoke had to a sheep, which made him say, that hie 
would at any time go a mile out of his way to give one a 
kick. The danger that threatens is not on the side of Abo- 
litionists, but on the side of the friends and supporters of 
slavery, and very ordinary wisdom would wanna us, if we 
are true men, to face the danger where it is, not where it is 
not. There is no use in trying to gain credit with the loyal 
North by saying the Union must be sustained, and with 
the disloyal ‘South by vituperating Abolitionists, and de- 
nouncing as abolitionists all who would not indeed over- 
step the Constitution to abolish slave ry, but would abolish 
slavery as a means of sav ing the Constitution. No man 
can now be suffered to say, “Good Lord, and Good Devil.” 
He must choose either the Lord’s side or the Devil’s side, 
and take the consequence of success or failure: 


“Under which king, Bezonian? Speak, or die!” 


He who is not with us is against us. No man can now be 
neutral, and he who attempts to serve on both sides, will in 
the end be scorned and rejected by both. Are you for the 
Union? Then you must be against the Rebels and all that 
favors their cause. Are you not against the Rebels? Then 
you are against the Union, and are no more a dutiful citi- 
zen than he would be a dutiful son who would stand by as 
a neutral, and see his own mother assassinated. Neutrality 
in a citizen, when his country is threatened by a foreign or 
domestic foe, is virtually treason, and more despic ‘able than 
open treason itself, for it lacks the courage and the man- 
hood to declare itself, We do not charge the writer with 
neutrality ; we only fear that his desire to keep his friendly 
relations ‘with his “Southern brethren” has made him less 
warm, earnest, and decided in his efforts to save the Union 
than we, both as a citizen and a Catholic, might wish to 
find him. 
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Nobody can suspect us of any undue sympathy with 
Abolitionists, for no man in the country has more steadily 
or more energetically opposed their movements for the last 
twenty vears than ourselves; and we should continue ‘to 
oppose them as steadily and as energetically, if we be- 
lieved there were the least danger to the Constitution, or to 
the peace and safety of the Union, to be apprehended from 
them. We, no more than his Grac ‘e, are prepared to abro- 
gate the Constitution in order to abolish slavery, and he, 
as well as we, is prepared to abolish slavery as a means 
necessary to save the Constitution and the nation from the 
destruction threatened by the Southern Rebellion, when- 
ever he is convinced that it is necessar y to that end. Yet 
it may be that we have all of us done and are still doing 
more or less injustice to those whom we have stigmatized 
as abolition fanatics. It is not our province to defend the 
Abolitionists ; but we cannot help suspecting, as events are 
turning out, it would have done no harm to have listened 
to them with less contempt, and given more heed to their 
suggestions. They saw clearer than any of us the aggressive 
strength and tendency of the slave power, and they felt 
more intensely than any of*us the gross outrage slav ery 
itself is upon the rights and dignity of our common man- 
hood. To us they seemed fan: ities; but it is possible they 
were fanatics only in the sense that all living men are 
fanatics to the dead, all earnest men are fan: stics to the 
lukewarm, all disinterested and devoted men are fanatics to 
the selfish, and all heroic men are fanatics to the cowardly. 
Perhaps, if we who have so long sneered at them as fanat- 
ics, had studied less to be wise and politic, and been more 
truly living men, more in earnest to assert and vindicate the 
rights of our race, more disinterested and jess selfish in our 
disposition and aims, and more truly heroic in our devotion 
to the right and the just instead of the merely prudent and 
the expedient, their fanaticism would have revolted us less, 
indeed have seeined to us no fanaticism at all, and we been 
saved from the terrible alternative of either succumbing to 
the slaveholding aristocracy, or of maintaining our freedom 
and manhood at the expense of millions of lives, and untold 
treasure. There are few men who are wise betimes, and to 
most men wisdom comes only when it is too late to profit 
them. But, however this may be, the war for the Union 

‘annot be successfully prosecuted on pro-slavery principles ; 
and te us it is a “fixed fact” that we must give up either 
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slavery or the Union. Slavery is the bond of union be- 
tween the Rebels, and it is the great instrument on which 
they rely for effecting their purposes; and they can be de- 
feated and the Union cause secured a triumph, as we view 
the case, only by calling to our aid the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the ‘country, and suffering the war to be not in its 
end and purpose, but in its incidental effect, a war of lib- 
eration. 

Whatever our politicians may say, whatever the Admin- 
istration may fear, whatever our Arc bishop may think, the 
great body of the people of the loyal States are strongly op- 
posed to negro-slavery, and there are few loyal men amongst 
us who are not anti-slav ery men. Though they will v iolate 
no constitution or law, or public right, in order to abolish 
slavery, they will engage with none “the less alacrity in the 
War by feeling assured that it will result in giving to the 
oppressed and down-trodden millions the opportunity to 
rise from their degradation, and prove their manhood. The 
conviction that such a result will come, and come in a legal 
way, as a means of defeating and punishing the public ene- 
mies of the country, will give additional energy to our 
brave volunteers, nerve them*with greater firmness to en- 
dure the privations of a soldier’s life, and fire them with 
more heroic courage to meet the foe on the battle-field. 
They will feel that ‘then some good will come, incidentally 
at least, from their self-s sacrifice, that they will have done 
something more than preserve the life of the nation so need- 
lessly endangered, oa that, if they fall, millions of warm 
hearts, free hes arts, made free by them, will bless their mem- 
ories, and bedew their graves with tears of gratitude. 

O, tell us not that these brave husbands, s sons, and broth- 
ers we have armed and sent forth to the battle will throw 
down their arms and retire to their homes, because, if they 
fight, the chains will fall from four millions of slaves! You 
who say it know nothing of the human heart, least of all 
of the true American heart. You dishonor your own man- 
hood; you dishonor our common manhoed ; you belie hu- 
man nature itself. There lives not the man in whose heart 
there is not a chord that vibrates to the slightest whisper 
= liberty,—liberty, man’s true dignity, man’s greatest glo- 

ry, that for which God himself descended to e: arth, and as- 
sumed flesh to secure to him,—liberty, for which humanity 
everywhere pants as the thirsty hart for the water-brook, 
and for which she never ceases to struggle, and leaves her 
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pathway through the ages red with the blood and white 
with the bones of its marty rs. Tell us not that men will fight 
only for legal technicalities and parchment formulas. They 
will no more fi fight for these than for so much chaff of the 
summer threshing-floor, unless as a means necessary to se- 
cure liberty,—liberty for themselves, liberty for their wives 
and children, and, if they have any sense of their true hu- 
manity, liberty for all men and for all times. 

We know very well that there is a strong prejudice in 
some minds, assiduously cultivated under Southern j inspi- 
ration, against all men and parties avowing anti-slavery 
sentiments, affecting a certain number even of the oftecers 
of the army and navy. This prejudice has gone far to par- 
alyze both arms of the service, and has had some influence 
in depriving it of several of its ablest and most accom- 
plished officers, who have been induced by it to regard the 
Republican party as low, ungentlemanly, and plebeian, and 
to feel that it would be a degradation to serve the Union, 
which had nursed, fed, and educated them, under a Repub- 
lican administration. This has, no doubt, operate d unta- 
vorably to the Union cause ; but as the prejudic e is unjust, 
and has no foundation in tr uth, it cannot long survive, and 

can, after all, aifect only those who are influenced more by 
artificial society than by the natural sentiments of human. 
ity. Even the slaveholders love liberty, and themselves 
feel that slavery is unjust, and loathe it even while they arm 
to defend it. We, some five years since, gave utterance to 
stronger anti-slavery sentiments in a public lecture, in 
Char leston, to the very é/ite of Charleston soc iety, than we 
have heretofore e xpressed i in these pages, and were loudly 
applauded. Always will the earnest and fearless tones of 
a freeman, asserting the rights and dignity of man, find an 
echo from every man’s ; heart, for they touch and stir to the 
quick the very “heart of humanity herself. 

Yet, the prejudice we speak of exists, though artificial 
and unnatural, and is extended to all New England, and 
to Massachusetts especially, as the chief seat of anti-slavery 
sentiments and of anti- slavery movements. But for the 
“tierce democracie” of the old Bay State, it is pretended 
no resistance would have been offered to the encroachments 
of the slave power, and there would have been no rebellion 
of the slaveholding aristocracy, and therefore again, no 
civil war, and no interruption of trade and commerce. To 
concede this, which politicians and demagogues who take 
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no nete of time or of the changes which it brings, urge as 
a crushing charge, would be unjust to the patriotism and 
humanity. of other sections of our common country, hardly, 
if at all, behind her in their hatred of slav ery, or their 
devotion to the Union. Yet New England in general, and 
the old Bay State in particular, have been surpassed no- 
where in hatred of slay ery, in disinterested devotion to the 
cause of humanity, and true-hearted loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. There may be faults in the 
New England character; but not for what is faulty in her 
character is she loaded with reproaches by the slaveholding 
aristocracy of the South and their Northern dupes and 
lackeys, but for what is noble, generous, disinterested, and 
manly. These reproaches are her wreath of honor, more 
enviable than the diadem that circles the brow of king or 
kaiser. 

W hen, a year ago, it was proposed in this city, by Sen- 
ator Benjamin, the Wew York Herald, and others, in the 
reconstruction of the Union to exclude New England, a 
noble young Irish gentleman, now an officer in the Federal 
army, ‘and sure to “do honor to himself and the country, 
replied, * Yes, you may exclude New England, but at the 
expense of excluding your brains.” The New England 
mind, the New England spirit and energy, took the lead in 
resisting British tyranny and oppression, in creating the 
American nation ; ; and it is still in New England th: at sur- 
vives in greater purity and vigor than elsewhere, the 
genuine American national life. There still glows the fire 
that warmed the hearts of the patriots who signed the 
Declaration of American Independence, and of the sages 
who formed the Federal Constitution; and till it is extin- 
uished there, the American nationality is not lost, and the 
as founded by the friends of humanity on American 
civilization may still be cherished. . New England is not 
only the head, but the heart of America; and who knows 
her not, knows as little of the American nation, as he knows 
of Great Britain who has visited only Scotland or Lreland. 
Liberty, when retired from all the rest of the Union, will 
still find a home on her green mountains, amid her granite 
hills, i in her smiling valleys, on her eapes, and along her 
rivers and bays; and still shall her sons be rocked in the 
old family cradle preserved in her noble Metropolis. 

We love the whole U nion, and will permit ourselves to 
draw no invidious comparisons between different loyal sec- 
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tions of the Union; but we cherish as the apple of our 
eye the fair fame ‘of our own New England, to which, 
wherever we may pitch our tent for the night or encamp 
for the day, our heart fondly turns as to a “mother’s s face; 
and especially do we love and honor the Old Bay State— 
where we first received that second birth which gives 
promise of heaven; where first we learned to labor for 
truth, virtue, and immortality ; where reposes, in the hope 
of a glorious uprising, all that was mortal of our loved 
ones; and where are the scenes of our deepest grief and 
our sweetest joys. Men who know her not may revile her, 
but all real American history centres in or clusters around 
her. Hers was the first blood shed in the struggle to make 
us a nation; hers, too, has been the first blood shed in the 
struggle to preserve us a nation. No braver men have 
fallen on the field, or are now wasting out their life in 
Southern dungeons, than the sons of Massachusetts; and 
though others may equal, none will more distinguish them- 
selves in the holy war in defence of our glorious Union, 
and the rights and liberties it secures. 

We hope our readers will pardon us these remarks, into 
which we have been betrayed by our wish to point out the 
madness in loyal men of that bitter prejudice some of our 
friends think it wise and politic to excite against New Eng- 
land, and against all who find it difficult to reconcile them- 
selves to the perpetual existence of slavery on this continent, 
which should be sacred to liberty. There is no section of 
the Union, if we speak as Catholics, from which we have 
more to hope, than New England; and we place far more 
reliance for the promotion of Catholic interests on the 
Catholics of Boston, than on the Catholics of Baltimore. 

Catholics of Boston’ may have less wealth, less polish, and 
been less associated with the past history of the country, 
than those of Baltimore ; but they give more signs of life, 
and live in a purer and more invigor rating atmosphere, and 
are likely at a much earlier day to form the union, so 
much desired, between our religion and the true, legitimate, 
unmistakable American order of civilization. Ecclesiasti- 
cally spe aking, Baltimore is our metropolis, for its Arch- 
bishop i is our Primate; but in civilization, in public spirit, 
in American prince iple, American patriotism, and Ameri- 

can thought and energy, our metropolis is Boston, though 
it might be New York. 

Never did our Catholic publicists and political and social 
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leaders commit a greater mistake, than when they seized 
the bait thrown out to catch the Spanish people, and recon- 
cile them to the surrender of Cuba to the Southern slave- 
holders,—that slavery and Catholicity are the only two 
conservative institutions in the country, and that to 
strengthen the slaveholding power would be to strengthen 
the Catholic Church, place t the country on the side of con- 
servatism, and secure the salvation of souls. It was a sad 
mistake. In this country, as everywhere else, the interests 
of Catholicity are linked with the cause of freedom, and 
the proper alliance of Catholics is not with the friends of 
slavery, but with those who love, respect, and are ready to 
die in defence of the rights of man. In regard to civiliza- 
tion and the future prosperity of our religion on this conti- 
nent, an anti-slavery Protestant is worth more than a pro- 
slavery Catholic. Tt is not from the slav eholding South 
that we can hope for accessions to our Church ; and thus 
far, experience shows our accessions are to come, if they 
come at all, from the Free States, and first and foremost 
from New England and her descendants settled in other 
sections of the Union. Our religion ean prosper in this 
country only as it accepts and consecrates true American 
civilization, and that civilization is represented by the free 
North, not by the slaveholding South. Hence we should 
resist @ owtrance every pro-slavery tendency that we dis- 
cover in our Catholic community. The Catholic veople 
are loyal in their intentions, and in their heart sil and 

earnestly devoted to the Union; but in consequence of the 
accidental influence which Maryland has from the first 
exerted and still exerts, there are many amongst us who 
fail to perceive that the seat of true Americanism is north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, and by no means south of it. 
The present rebellion proves that, though there may still 
be Americanism in the Slaveholding States, the predomi- 
nant tendency in them is to a nationality foreign from that 
which formed the U ‘nion, and is represented by it. Your 
Southern Americanism is a bastard Americanism, and it 
feels it, or else it would never have arisen and attempted 
to murder the legitimate heir. We wish our publicists, 
our politicians, our influential men, and we may say it, our 
clergy, to understand this fact, and suffer it to dictate their 
future polie y. To attempt to unite the destiny of our 
religion on this continent with the inferior civilization of 
the “South, would be manifestly against its true interest, 
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and to provide only for its future failure and extinction. 
The North may be Protestant, but the South is Pagan; 
and Protestantism, as much as we may dislike it, is always 
to be preferred to Paganism. 

It is easy, therefore, to see why we cannot join with the 
writer of the article in the Record, in his jests and sar- 
casins against the anti-slavery men of the North, and why, 
even as a Catholic with the best interests of religion at 
heart, we must treat the anti-slavery sentiment, in the 
resent crisis at least, with no little tenderness and respect. 
Ve agree perfec ‘tly with the writer, that the laws recog- 
nize the master’s right of property in his slaves, and that 
we can, as citizens of non-Slaveholding States, no more 
interfere in the Slave States themselves with his property 
in slaves, than with his property in horses and cattle; but 
we maintain, what he seems to forget, the master by his 
rebellion forfeits that right, and may justly have the for- 
feiture enforced against him. Had he remained a loyal 
subject—had he not conspired against the legitimate 
authority of the Union, and taken part in the armed re- 
bellion against it—he might retain that property, and the 
Federal government have no right to interfere with it. 
But, as the writer well knows, we have the right to de- 
prive the rebel not only of his property in slaves, but even 
in his cotton, rice, and tobacco. It was, therefore. wholly 
unnecessary for him to construct his long and elaborate 
article to establish in the Southern States the legality of 
slave property. The slaves, whether slaves of loyal men 

of rebels, whether legitimately or illegitimately held, 
may under the war-power, be recognized as free citizens, 
and, under the pressure of military necessity, be called 
upon to assist, In any and every way that the govern- 
ment judges best, in defending the Union; while the 
slaves of rebel owners may be declared free not only under 
the pressure of military necessity, but as a punishment 
which the sovereign authority has a right to inflict upon 
them for their crimes, and as a warning to all future rebels. 
It is on this ground, and on this ground only, that we, or 
any considerable proportion of the North, propose or 
ever have proposed to interfere with the m: aster’s right of 
property in his slaves, and to recognize the slaves as free 
citizens, owing allegiance to the Federal government, and 
entitled to protection from it; while the writer himself, as 
we have seen, concedes that on this ground it may be done, 
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and, at least, hints that, in his judgment, it may be neces- 
sary to be done. 

But a more serious charge than that of favoring slavery 
has been urged against the writer, namely, that of apolo- 
gizing for the slave-trade. We quote the passage from his 
article on which this charge is founded :— 


*“ Africa, it is well known, is a country of savages, not having 
the slightest gleam of hope as to prospective civilization. We may 
say that, in all the south-western section of Africa, there is no such 
thing known as the idea of a natural freeman. The tribes in the 
interior are in perpetual war, and the laws of war among them are, 
that a prisoner may either be executed on the spot, or sold as a 
slave. It is but lately that the savage called King of Dahomey 
immolated 2,000, some say 5,000, of “his prisoners, or subjects, to 
crimson with their blood the grave of his equally savage father. 
This was according to what, in the barbarian spirit of that country, 

was called ‘THE GREAT custom.’ Now, if our philanthropists of 
the abolition school would pay the slightest attention to the instincts 
and hopes of human nature, whether in Africa or elsewhere, they 
would easily comprehend that these two or five thousand victims 
would prefer slavery to decapitation. This they might understand 
from what goes on here continually, viz., that a poor prisoner who 
is condemned to death by the laws of his country, chooses invaria- 
bly, if merey should interpose, the penitentiary ‘for life in prefer- 
ence to the hemp of the gallows. This is human nature, of which 
our abolitionists do not appear to have any adequate conception. 

“ Now, suppose that the savage King of Dahomey sent his sub- 
jects or prisoners to some of the factories on the coast, and sold 
them as slaves, would he be more guilty than if he had cut their 
heads off? Suppose the slavers at the dock should buy them off 
at $1 25 a head from the massacre of their barbarous tyrant, would 
they be doing wrong? They would only have to choose between 
leaving those wretches to be butchered or transporting them to 
some of the slave colonies of America. We, of course, believe that 
no genuine Christian—no decent man—would be engaged in this 
kind of business, still we cannot discover the crime even of the 
slaver in snatching them from the butcheries prepared for them in 
their native land. When they arrive in those colonies would it be 
a crime for humane masters to purchase them at a sum which pro- 
spectively might cover the annual, or semi-annual, wages given to 
laborers in other parts of the world? These purchasers should be 
bound, and if they are men of conscience they would be bound, to 
take care of these unfortunate people. Under the circumstances, 
it is very difficult to discover in the purchasers any moral trans- 
gression of the law of God or of the law of man where that traffic 
is authorized. The terrific part of the question is, that not only 
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the individuals brought to the American continent or islands are 
themselves to be slaves, but their posterity, in like manner, for all 
time to come. This is the only terrific feature about American 
slavery. And yet it is not alien from the condition of mankind in 
general. Original sin has entailed upon the human race its conse- 
quences for time and eternity. And yet the men who are living 
now had no part in the commission of original sin. The drunkard, 
the thief, the bad man of any description, entails upon his posterity 
evils which the forfeiture of his own personal life cannot prevent or 
repair.” 


This, at first sight, looks very much like an apology for 
the slave-trade, for the writer not only says that he cannot 
discover the crime in the slaver, or that there would be any 
moral transgression of the law of God in the act, but even 
explains away the terrific part of the question that “ not 
only the individuals brought to the American continent or 
islands are themselves to be slaves, but their posterity, in 
like manner, for all time to come,” by likening it to the 
* consequel ces which original sin has entailed upon the 
human race,” and therefore as “ not alien from the condi- 
tion of mankind in general.” So understood, the writer 
has unquestionably incurred the interdict pronounced by 
the Church, for she not only excommunicates all who are 
actually engaged in the tre iffic, as he alleges, but “ abso- 
lutely prohibits and interdicts all ecclesiastic ‘s and laymen 
from maintaining that this traftic in blacks is permitted, 
— ‘any pretext or color whatsoever; or to preach, or 

ach in ‘public or in private, in any way whatever, any 
thing’ > in its favor or extenuation. To excuse the traftic 
under any circumstances whatever, and to attempt to lessen 
our horror of it by likening its consequences to those of 
original sin, and assuming that the men who actually en- 
gage in it are free from all actual guilt in carrying it on, is 
plainly to do what Gregory XV I. i in the words © we have 
cited from his Bull given at Rome, the 38d of November, 
1839, absolutely forbids and interdicts. 

But we are tar from believing that it was the intention 
of the writer, whether the Archbishop or some one else, to 
“sc or apologize for the infamous traffic in blacks, for 
he says expressly : “ We of course believe that no genuine 
C hristi an, no decent man would be engaged in this "kind of 
business.” Every reader of the artic ‘le will have perceived 
that the writer adopts a popular newspaper style, and in 
no respect studies to be precise or exact in his language ; 
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as is evident from his saying that “ the men who are living 
now had no part in the commission of original sin.” This 
he cannot be unaware, is theologically inexact ; for original 
sin is really sin and punished as suc ‘hin all men, to whom 
it is not remitted, with the loss of heaven, and no man can 
be punished for a sin of which he is not guilty, or be guilty 
of asin in which he has had no part in committing. The 
race sinned. in Adam, and we all sin in the race, for we all 
participate in it, since the race is in us, and we init. But 
what he means is, no doubt, true, that is, that we, regarded 
as individuals, acting as individuals in our pure ly individual 

sapacity, had no part in the commission of original sin, and 
therefore original sin is distinguished from actual sin both 
in its character and in its punishment. Lis intention clearly 
was not to represent the act of the slaver as one of the con- 
sequences of original sin, for which the slaver himself would 
not be personally r responsible, but the evil which descends 
upon the posterity of the slaves as the consequence of his 


act, as descending in like manner as the consequences of 


original sin dese end upon the individuals of the race, and 
therefore that there is nothing alien in this from the condi- 
tion of mankind in general, since “ the drunkard, the thief, 
the bad man of any description, entails upon his posterity 
evils which the forfeiture of his own personal life cannot 
prevent or reps air.” Understood in this way, we are under no 
necessity of so interpreting his language as to make it a de- 
fence of'a traffic which the Church has condemned, and which 
all civilized nations regard as infamous and treat as piracy. 
Newspaper writers and even essayists, who are obliged 
to write with haste and confine themselves to a limited 
space, must frequently express themselves without suffi- 
ciently guarding their language at all points from miseon- 
struction, and should always be interpreted in a liberal 
spir it, according to what is ‘their evident se ope and inten- 
tion, and not according to the sense which a narrow-minded 
and ill-natured. critic might extract from their loose and 
unguarded expressions. An Archbishop, however strongly 
opposed he may be to abolition movements, however fer- 
vently he may wish to reconcile us to the existence of an 
institution or the continuance of a traffic which he believes 
to be inevitable, or at least not to be suppressed without 
incurring greater evils and more deplorable calamities than 
the existence of slavery or the continuance of the slave- 
trade, it is not to be presumed would, in the free North, 
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where he has perfect liberty to speak or not to speak, as he 
thinks, knowingly incur the censures of his Church, place 
himself under interdict, or expose himself to excommuni- 
cation and deposition by defending, apologizing, or in any 
way W hatever justifyi ing, or even extenus ting the infamous 
traftic in blacks. All the presumptions are ‘that, both as a 
Catholic and as a man, he agrees with his Church, and 
regards that traffic w ith horror, and nothing but his most 
formal and express declarations should lead us to a con- 
trary conclusion. It would be most horrible to believe 

that our illustrious Archbishop would or could, either by 
himself or by = * Official Organ,” commit so gross an 
outrage upon Catholic sentiment and upon the intimate 
convictions of the whole civilized world. We can accept 
no such interpretation of his language, and even if we were 
unable to explain it away, we would still insist that he did 
not and could not mean it, and should wait with our confi- 
dence in him unimpaired till he should see proper to favor 
us or the public with his own explanations. 

The writer seems at a loss to je what would be done 
with the slaves if they were freed, and to fear that their 
emancipation would lead to a repetition of the horrors of 
San Domingo. In answer, we suggest, as some reliet’ to his 
mind, that the horrors of San Domingo did not result from 
the emancipation of the slaves, but trom the obstinate re- 
fusal of the slave proprietors to recognize the partial eman- 
cipation decreed by the mother country. It was not the 
liberation of the slaves, but the refusal of that liberation 
by their owners, and their severe and barbarous punish- 
ments inflicted on those who simply asked that the laws in 
their favor should be practically observed, that led to those 
terrible scenes of pillage, murder, and incendiarism which 
slaveholders take a savage delight in holding up as the 
horrors of San Domingo, to discourage all efforts by the 
friends of humanity in behalf of the poor down-trodden 
slaves of the negro race. Had the masters done their duty, 
had they not set an ex cample of greater barbarity than any 
subsequently practised by their slaves, had the "y treated 
the slaves as men, not as wild beasts, for whom hanging, 
chopping to pieces, or burning was too ‘slight a punishment, 
we should have heard little of the horrors of San Domingo. 
The real horrors of San Domingo, those which are most 
revolting to humanity, and indicate the greatest barbarism, 
were enacted not by the black slaves, but by the white and 
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polished masters, before the slaves made their fierce and 
their terrible effort to free themselves. 

The horrors of San Domingo read, indeed, a terrible les- 
son, but it is a lesson to be learned and pondered well in a 
contrary sense from that in which it is usually taken by our 
Southern slaveholders and our Northern apologists for sla- 
very. Deny the slave, even the negro, all hope of being 
one day delivered from his bondage, end of standing up, 
sable though be his complexion, as a freeman, drive him to 
utter desperation, and you make him a tiger in ferocity, 
and he will rend you in pieces. That the ‘horrors of San 
Domingo have not been re-enacted in some of the Southern 
States, is owing to the influence of these same Northern 
Abolitionists whom you vituperate, and to the hope they 
have enabled the slave to cherish in his heart thet one 
day growing humanity, the progress of civilization, and a 
deeper sense of the obligations imposed by Christianity, 
would ultimately bring him deliverance. Beware how you 
extinguish that hope, ‘and make that slave, who, after ‘all, 
has a man’s heart beating in his bosom, perfectly desper- 
ate. We, like others, had doubted whether the chains ot 
the slave had not eaten into his very soul, and extinguished 
all manly feeling and all desire for ‘freedom ; ; buta slave i in 
a Southern State set us right. He complained not of ill- 
treatment, of insufficient food, or of being overworked ; 
but, to our enumeration of his advantages ‘and the disad- 
vantages of the free colored population at the North, show- 
ing him, as we thought, that he was better off than they, 
he looked us in the tace, and said: “ Very true, Massa, but 
you know a man likes to feel that he owns himself.” That 
answer proved that he was a man and a brother, and that 
he had not lost all sense of the rights and dignity of man- 
hood. It undeceived us, and corrected our error. 

We may add, by way of calming the fears which the 
writer and many others have of the ¢ consequences of eman- 
cipation or of the repetition of the horrors of San Domingo, 
that it is not proposed to recognize the slaves as free only 
in so far as they come within, or are found within, ow 
lines, and therefore only within the power of the Federal 
government. There is no intention of exciting them to 
insurrection against their masters, or of calling upon them 
to fight for their freedom where the Federal power is not 
present both to protect and to govern them, and to secure 
them from the vengeance of their late masters, and to pre- 
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vent them from doing any thing contrary to the laws of civ- 
ilized warfare. The knowledge of the fact that all who 
come or are found within our lines are to be treated as free- 
men and be protected as such, as far as our government 
has power to do it, will speedily be conveyed to all the 
slaves throughout the S iedibens States, inspire them with 
the hope of freedom, make them our friends, cause them to 
regard our advance as a deliverance, and, at the same time, 
alarm the C ‘onfederates, and compel them to keep a large 
port ion of their forces, many of which they would other- 
wise employ against our troops, at home to guard against 
the possibility ‘of a servile war. Feeling that once within 
poor “ne they are free, they would hasten to come within 
them, bringing us most valuable information, and lending us 
important service as scouts and laborers, if not as soldiers, 
The great body of them would be practically liberated, or 
make any serious efforts for their own liber ‘ation, only as the 
Federal forces advanced. Our own troops, as they advanced, 
would serve as a police for them, as for all others in the 
rebel States, and protect them as they protect all loyal citi- 
zens. In this way their liberation would seriously weaken 
the forces of the Rebels, and vastly increase our own, and, 
at the same time, be effected without any of those cruelties 
and barbarities which usually accompany a servile insur- 
rection or a war of liberation. In this way, too, their lib- 
eration could be effected without breaking up Southern 
society, or preventing it from assuming its peaceful and 
orderly character when the Rebellion shall have been sup- 
pressed, and the national flag again loved and honored 
throughout the whole Union. 

As to what will be done with the negro population 
when emancipated and the Rebellion is over, we would 
leave them where they are, subject to the same stringent 
police regulations as are adopted in the loyal States in 
the case of white men. The writer fears they will come 
North and compete with our northern white laborers ; but 
his fears are idle, for they are remarkable for their local 
attachments, and their labor will be in greater demand at 
the South than at the North. They are at home at the 
South, can more easily support themselves there than here, 
and their former masters will need, as heret« fore, their ger- 
vices both as domestics and field hands. We own that if 
the Slave States had not rebelled and made emancipation 
a military necessity, we should never have proposed the 
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immediate and unprepared emancipation of the slaves. If 
we could have had our way, we should have begun by con- 
verting them into adscripti g glebee, sapable of being bought 
and sold only with the ad 2 we should have secured to 
them all their moral rights as men and as Christians, and 
then, as we found them adv: ancing, we would recognize in 
them the civil right to acquire, hold, and transmit property, 
and finally elevate them to the full civil freedom of the free 
peasantry of Europe, with full recognition of their moral 
rights and obligations as men and C hristians. 

“But it is seldom in this world that the good we seek can 
be obtained without some mixture of evil, and we are at 
all times obliged to do not the best we would, but the best 
we can. The regular, gradual, peaceful emancipation of 
the slaves is not now practicable, and their emancipation, 
if it comes at all, must come at once, and be full and com- 
plete. But with proper care and honest intentions on the 
part of those who regard themselves as the superior race, 
and who certainly have had superior advantages, no great 
harm need be apprehended either to the blacks or to the 
whites by emancipation. Great social transitions alw: ays 
involve a certain amount of evil, but we see no reason why 
the negroes should not after a short time settle down into 
an honest, peaceful, and industrious peasantry, and the 
white race, now corrupted and well-nigh ruined, at least 
in morals, be greatly benefited, for, after all, the chief 
curse of slav ery falls on the slave-owners and their chil- 
dren. The only difference that will then remain between 
North and South will be, that the South will employ col- 
ored laborers, and the North white laborers. 

In conclusion, we would say that, while we have frankly 
acknowledged various points of difference between the 
writer and ourselves, and given our reasons for regarding 
the line of policy which he and the New York Herald so 
vehemently defend, as dangerous, and pretty sure, if per- 
sisted in, to ruin the country, and prove that we of the 
North are, as the South pretends, cravens and poltroons, if 
not on the battle-field, at least in our politics, we have hon- 
estly endeavored to clear the writer in the best way in our 
power from the fearful accusations of defending slavery 
and apologizing for the African slave-trade. We can w ell 
understand that a Catholic, even a Catholic Archbishop, 
may deem it inexpedient and even wrong, under certain 
circumstances, and in certain times and places, to encour- 
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age abolition movements, and we ourselves always discour- 
aged and even opposed such movements till’ the slave 

power rose in rebellion against the Constitution and the 
integrity of the nation; but we must believe that that 
Catholic has little knowledge of his religion and little rev- 
erence for his Church who can defend slavery on principle, 
and vent his indignation and wrath against those who hon- 
estly seek to remove it. Such a man “has yet to learn that 
Catholicity requires him to labor assiduously for the prog- 
ress of civilization as a means of fulfilling the proper des- 
tiny of man; that slavery is in its essence and in all its 
consequences opposed to civilization ; and that its perpetu- 
ation is the perpetuation of barbarism,—the social state 
directly opposed to the civilized. We could not, there- 
fore, suffer the charge against our Archbishop of being a 
pro-slavery man to go unrefuted. 

The civilized world has—with the exception of individ- 
uals who for the sake of gain would worship his Satanic 
Majesty as God—agreed in denouncing the African slave- 

trade as infamous; ‘and the Church not only excommuni- 

me those engaged in it, but absolutely prohibits and 
interdicts all Catholics s, ecclesiastics or laymen, from ven- 
turing to teach or to preach in public or in private any 
thing in its favor. She condemns as ‘unworthy of the 
Christian name not merely those who reduce, or maintain 
that there is no wrong or crime in reducing men natu- 
rally free to slavery, as the writer would seem to imagine, 
but all who engage in or defend, or venture to maintain 
that the traffic in blacks is permitted under any pretext or 
color whatsoever, and without any reference to ‘the fact that 
the blacks brought from Africa and sold into slav ery were 
born naturally free or in servitude. The question whether 

the negroes are freemen or slaves in Africa, the writer will 
see, if he examines the Bull of the Pope, has no bearing on 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the traftic. The notion 
which some entertain that the Church in her prohibition of 
the traflic, simply prohibits the reduction of men naturally 
free, is not correct: she prohibits the entire traffic in blacks, 

or, What is ordinarily understood by the African slave- trade. 
The writer, however carelessly or loosely he may have ex- 
pressed himself, could not have intended to justify or in 
any sense apologize for that infamous traffic, and therefore 
be condemned by his Church as unworthy of the Christian 
name. Every friend he has must be indignant at finding 
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such a charge brought against him, and we could do no less 
than attempt to clear him from it, 

The writer differs from us in regard to the policy of eall- 
ing to our aid in suppressing this wicked Rebellion the slave 
population of the South; and so do many others. We think 
them wrong, very gravely mistaken in their police y, if they 
are really in earnest to put down the Rebellion, and save 
the integrity of the nation. Not otherwise do we believe 
it possible to save the national life, and secure a peaceful 
and glorious career for American civilization. But we can 
believe that these people are as honest in opposing as we 
are in advocating the liberation of the slaves, and, &s far as 
they will engage in downright earnest to defend the Unio n, 
and erush out the Rebellion, we are ready to accept them 
as loyal citizens, and to work heartily with them. The life 
of the nation is at stake, and the salvation of that is now 
our supreme law. We must, in the forcible language of 
Cromwell, “ secure the being of the C ommonwealth, before 
proceeding to discuss its well-being.” 


Arr. UI.— Metropolitan Readers. Illustrated Edition. 
Readers L. I., O1,10V. By a Memeer or tue Orver 
or THE Hoty Cross. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1861. 


Turse admirable Readers, compiled by a Member of the 
Order of the Holy Cross for the use of our schools, colleges, 
and academies, have already been noticed in our pages, and 
are introduced again because we would renew our hearty 
commendation of them as the best series of reading books 
we have, and because they furnish us a very suiti able ocea- 
sion for offering some observations on Catholic schools and 
Catholic education, which will have, at least, the effect of 
“freeing our own mind” on the subject. 

The importance of education in general needs in no sense 
to be dwelt on in our country, for no people are or can be 
more alive to its utility and even necessity than are the 
American people, especially in the non-Slaveholding States 
and no people have, ee the whole, made more liberal pro- 
visions for its general diffusion. There would seem to be 
just as little need of dwelling on the importance and neces- 
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sity of Catholic schools and Catholic education for our 
Catholic population. All Catholics feel, or should feel, that 
education, either under the point of view of religion or of 
civilization, is useful and desirable no farther than it is 
Catholic. Catholic truth is universal truth, is all truth, and 
no edueation not in accordance with it is or can be a true 
or a useful education, for error is never useful, but always 
more or less hurtful. Every Catholic, then, indeed every 
man who loves truth and wishes to conform to it, must be 
in favor of Catholie schools and Catholic education, if they 
are Catholic in reality as well as in name. 

So believing, our bishops and clergy, supported by vari- 
ous Religious Communities, have lost no time in making the 
imposing effort to provide under their own direction schools, 
academies, colleges, and universities for all our Catholic 
children and youth, They have felt the necessity of giving 
our children a Catholie education, as the best ‘and surest 

vay of securing their temporal and spiritual welfare, of 
poe. hones Catholic interests, and of cony erting this whole 
country to the Catholic faith. Yet, strangely enough, they 
are very far from receiving the hearty and undivided sup- 
port of our whole Catholi¢ community. Great dissatisfaction 
has been expressed, and in quarters entitled to respect, with 
our colleges and female academies, and not a few whose love 
of Catholic ‘ity and devotion to the Church cannot be ques- 
tioned, refuse to join in the movements for parochial schools, 
or the establishment of separate schools for our children 
under the care of our clergy. Whence comes this division 
of sentiment? Whence comes it that our colleges and 
conventual schools do not meet the unanimous approba- 
tion of Catholic parents and guardians? Whence comes 
it that so many amongst us prefer the public schools of 
the country to “schools conducted by Catholics? What is 
the expl: mation of these facts? How are they to be ae- 
counted for? If these schools, whether for the higher or 
the lower branches of education, are really Catholic, and 
educate throughout in accordance with C atholie truth, how 
should it be possible that honest and intelligent Catholics 
should differ among themselves as to the policy of estab- 
lishing them, or that any should hesitate to give them their 
cordial support? These are questions which ‘need and must 
receive an answer. 

There are a great many people, honest people, but not 
over and above stocked with practical wisdom, who imagine 
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that whatever is done or approved by Catholics in any age 
or country, in any particular time or locality, must needs 
be Catholie, and that opposition to it is necessarily opposi- 
tion to Catholicity itself. These people never doubt that 
schools and colleges under the patronage and direction of 
the Bishops, Religious Orders and Congregations, and the 
Regular and See cular clergy, must necessarily be truly 
Catholic in character and tendenc *y, and hence they con- 
clude that dissatisfaction with them or opposition to them 
must indicate a heterodox tendency, or the absence of a 
thoroughly Catholic disposition. They transfer to the bish- 
ops and clergy as individuals the veneration and respect 
due only to “the priesthood and the prelacy, and to the 
individual members of the Church the infallibility that ¢ “an 
be predica ated only of the Church as the living body of 

Christ. But we are permitted neither by C atholie faith nor 
by Catholic duty to make this tr insfer, and all experience e 
proves that there is neither wisdom nor justice in making 
it. It does not necessarily follow that se shools and colleges 
are Catholic because founded and directed by Religious 
Orders and Congregations approved by the Chureh, or by 
bishops and parish ‘priests ; and therefore it does not follow 
that dissatisfaction with the schools and colleges, or even 
opposition to them, is any indication of a heterodox ten- 
dency or of any want of true Catholic faith and devotion. 
Such schools may themselves fail to edueate in a truly 
Catholic spirit, or to give a truly Catholic character to their 
pupils, and thus leave it possible that the dissatisfaction or 
the opposition should arise not from the fact that they are 
Catholic, but from the fact that they are not catholic, or 
that, in spite of their name and profession, they are really 
sectarian and heterodox. The dissatisfaction, in such case, 
instead of being a reproach to those who feel and ex- 
press it, would be no mean proof of their Catholic diseern- 
ment, their strong desire for really Catholic education, and 

‘arnest devotion to Catholic interests. 

There need be no question as to the purity of motive and 
honesty of intention on the part of those who are engaged 
in founding or supporting schools and colleges ‘for impart- 
ing a Catholic education, or even of those who will tolerate 


the expression of no opinion adverse to the system of 


schools adopted, or to the quality of the education im- 
parted. The bishops and secular clergy, the Religious 
Orders and Congregations of both sexes engaged in the 
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work of education, are animated, we doubt not, by the most 
sincere desire to do good, and are doing what they i in their 
best judgment believe the most likely of any thing in their 
power to promote the interests of our holy religic m, and to 
rovide a truly Catholic education for our children. Any 
hostile criticism which should in any sense impe: ach their 
motives or intentions would be manifestly unjust, and 
should not be tolerated. But the subject of Catholic edu- 

vation itself cannot be prudently withdrawn from discus- 
sion, either private or public; nor can its discussion be 
confined to the prelates and clergy alone. The laity have, 
to say the least, as deep an interest in it as have ecclesias- 
tics or the Religious, and they have in regard to it the com- 
mon right of all men to judge for themselves. Parents 
have certain duties growing out of their relation as parents 
which they cannot throw upon others, and they must them- 
selves dise ‘harge them acc ‘cording to the best of their ability. 

They are bound by the law of God to give their children, 
as far as in their power, a truly Catholie education, and 
they are free to criticize and to refuse to support schools, 
though professing to be Catholic, in which such education 
is not and cannot be expected to be given. They are not 
obliged to patronize schools, because founded or directed 
by C atholics, any more than they are to support a tailoring 
or a hatting establishment, because owned by a Catholic 
who employs Catholic workmen, or because recommended 
by bishops and parish priests. We protest against the 
assumption that so-called Catholic schools, collegiate or 
conventual, parochial or private, because under the control 
of Catholics, participate in the immunities of the Church, 
of the priesthood, or of the prelacy, and are sacred from 
publie mvestigation and publie criticism; or that we are 
necessarily bound by our Catholie¢ faith and Catholic piety 
to patronize or defend them any farther than we find them 
Catholic institutions in fact as well as in name. 

The first question, then, for us Catholics to settle relates 
to the catholicity of the education imparted in our so-called 
Catholic schools. Catholic ‘ity, as we have elsewhere shown, 
is the Idea in its ‘viewed and therefore the Catechism 
tells us that the Chureh is Catholic, because “she subsists 
in all ages, teaches all nations, and maintains all truth.” 
She, then, is Catholic (potentially) in espace and time, and 
(actually) in idea,—as she must be, since her life is the life 
of the Word made flesh, of Him who was at once “ perfect 
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God and perfect man,”—and therefore the whole truth liv- 
ing and individuated in both the Divine and human orders 
in their dialectic union. It is for this reason that the Cate- 
chism says she “ maintains all truth ;” and it is because she 
maintains all truth, and all truth in its unity and integrity, 
that she is called the Catholic Church; and it is because 
she is Catholic in idea, that is, embracing in her Ideal all 
truth, human and Divine, that she is actually or potentially 
Catholic in space and time. 

Catholic would say universal, and when predicated of 
truth means universal truth, all truth, and all truth in and 
for all ages and nations. They whose views are not univer- 
sally true, are not applicable to all times and places, and to 
all subjects, may have truth under some of its aspects, but 
they are not Catholics. They are heterodox, sectarian, or 
national. Men cease to be Catholics, in the full sense of 
the term, by denying the universality of the idea or life the 
Church is living, the principle she is evolving and actualiz- 
ing in the life of humanity, and alike whether they deny 
this universality in relation to space or in relation to time, 
in relation to the natural, or in relation to the supernatu- 
ral. They deny Catholicity who deny that it embraces 
the whole truth in the human order, as they do who 
deny that it embraces the whole truth in the Divine 
order. To deny it in relation to the natural order is as 
much to deny Catholic ‘ity, as it is to deny it in relation to 
the supernatural ; ; and we depart as w idely from it in deny- 
ing its catholicity in time, as we do in denying its catho- 
licity in space. The rule of St. Vincent of Lerins says, 
quod semper, as well as quod vupique. Catholic truth is 
simply truth, all truth in the intelligible ve and in the 
super-intelligible, in religion and civilization, in time and 
—s in God and in his creative act. 

Catholic edueation must rec nize the catholicity of truth 
under all its aspects, and tend to actualize it in all the rela- 
tions of life, in religion and civilization. Its tendency is 
to aid the Church in the fulfilment of her mission, which 
is the continuous evolution and actualization of the Idea, or 
the life of the Word made flesh, in the life of humanity, or 
completion in mankind of the Incarnation completed in the 
individual man assumed by the Word. The completion of 
this work is the complete union of men, sheceals Christ, 
with God, the finite with the infinite——the true term of 
human progress, or final cause of the Divine creative act. 
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All edueation, to be Catholic, must tend to this end, the 
union, without absorption of either, or intermixture or con- 
fusion of the two natures, of the human and the Divine, 
and therefore of civilization and religion. It must be dia- 
lectic, and tend to harmonize all opposites, the creature 
with the Creator, the natural with the supernatural, the 
individual with the race, social duties with religious duties, 
order with liberty, authority with freedom, the immutabil- 
ity of the dogma, that is, of the mysteries, with the prog- 
ress of intelligence, conservatism with reform ; for such is 
the aim of the Church herself, and such the mission given 
her by the Word made flesh, whose Spouse she is. Fully 
and completely up to this idea we expect not education in 
any age or in any nation to come, but this is the type it 
should aim to realize, and be constantly and, as far as human 
frailty admits, actually realizing. Such is the character and 
tendene ‘y of what we term Catholic education. 

It is with this ideal standard of Catholic education that 
we have the right to compare our Catholic schools, and we 
must judge them as they, by the instruction they give, and 
the influence they exert, tend or do not tend to its realiza- 
tion. We hazard little in saying that our so called @atho- 
lic schools, in their actual effect, tend rather to depart from 
this standard than to approach it. They practically fail to 
recognize human progress, and thus fail to recognize the 
continuous and suecessive evolution of the Idea in the life 
of humanity. They practically question the universality 
of the Idea by failing to recognize as Catholic the great 
prine iples or ideas natural soc iety is evolving and actual- 
izing in its career through the ages. They do not educate 
their pupils to be at home and at their ease in their own 
age and country, or train them to be living, thinking, and 
energetic men, prepared for the work which actually awaits 
them in either Church or state. As far as we are able to 
trace the effect of the most approved Catholic education of 
our days, whether at home or abroad, it tends to repress 
rather than to quicken the life of the pupil, to unfit rather 
than to prepare him for the active and zealous discharge 
either of his religious or his social duties. They who are 
educated in our schools seem misplaced and mistimed in 
the world, as if born and educated for a world that has 
ceased to exist. They come out ignorant of contemporary 
ideas, contemporary ‘habits of mind, contem orary intelli- 
gence and tendencies, and large numbers of * sink into 
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obscurity, and do nothing for their religion or their coun- 
try; or, what is worse, abandon their religion, turn their 
backs on the Church, and waste all their energies in seek- 
ing pleasure, or in accumulating worldly wealth. Of the 
young men educated in our colleges, a certain number have 
become priests and Religious, and fill the ranks of the 
clergy and continue the religious orders. Of these we have 
nothing to say. But, of the others, we would ask: Do we 
find them up to the level of contemporary civilization, and 
foremost in all those movements fitted to advance intelli- 
gence, morality, and the general well-being of society? Do 
we find them showing by their superior “intelligence, their 
superior morals, and their loftier aspirations the superiority 
of their religion and the salutary influence it is fitted to 
exert on civilization? With very few exceptions, we fear 
we must answer: This is not the case. Comparatively few 
of them take their stand as scholars or as men on a level 
with the graduates of non-Catholic colleges, and those who 
do take that stand, in most cases, do it by throwing aside 
nearly all they learned from their Alma Mater, and adopt- 
ing the ideas and principles, the modes of thought and 
action*hey find in the general civilization of the country in 
which they live. 

Whence comes it that such, in general terms, has been 
thus far in our country the effect of what we proudly call 
Catholic education? We cannot ascribe it to any innate 
incompatibility between Catholic truth and the civilization 
of the country, for that would be to deny the catholicity of 
the Idea; nor to any repugnance between it and modern 
society, because that would be to deny its catholicity in 
time. The cause cannot be in Catholicity itself, nor can it 


be in our American order of civilization, for Catholicity, if 





vatholic, is adapted to all times and to all nations,—as the 
Catechism tells us, when it says, she “ subsists in all ages, 
and teaches all nations.” If we educated in conformity 
with Catholic truth, those we educate would be fitted for 
their precise duties in their own time and country, and they 
would be the active, the living, and the foremost men 
among their contemporaries and fellow-citizens. When 
such is not the case, we may be sure that our education 
fails, in some respect, to be Catholic, and is directed to the 
restoration of a past severed from the present, and there- 
fore an education that breaks the continuity of life either of 
the Church or of humanity; and therefore is essentially a 
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schismatie and heterodox education. It repeats substan- 
tially the error of the Reformers in the sixteenth century. 
These Reformers may have had honest and even praise- 
worthy intentions, for there was then in the Church, or 
rather amongst Catholics, as there always is, need enough 
of reform,—deep, thorough, and wide-reaching reform ; but 
they erred fatally in bre: aking the continuity of the Divine- 
human life, and in aiming e ither at re produci ing an order of 
things which had passed away, which they called “ primi- 
tive Christianity,” or in leaping to a future which could 
have no connection with the past, and be no development 
of what it contained in germ,—the law of all true reform, 
as of all real progress. ~The ‘ause of the failure of what 
we term Catholic education is, in our judgment, in the fact 
that we educate not for the present or the future, but for a 
past which can never be restored, and therefore in our edu- 
cation are guilty of a gross anachronism. 

We do not mean, and must not be understood to say that 
the dogmas, that is, the mysteries, as defined in the infalli- 
ble speech of the Church, are not serupulousiy taught in all 
our schools and colleges, or that the words of the Cate- 
chism are not faithfully preserved and duly insisted wpon. 
We concede this, and that this gives to our so-called Cath- 
olie schools a merit which no others have or ean have. 
Without the external Word, the life of the internal expires, 
and when it is lost or corrupted, there are no means, except 
by a new supernatural intervention of Almighty God, of 
renewing the interior Christian life. This fact is of the 
first imports ince, and must never be lost sight of or under- 
rated. The man who has not lost his faith, ikon his 
faith is inoperative, or, as theologians say, a ‘* dead faith,” 
is always to be preferred to him ‘who has no faith at all; 
because he has in him a recuperative principle, and it is 
more easy to quicken it into activity, than it is to beget 
faith in one who has it not. The education given in our 
schools, however defective it may be, must alw: ays be pre- 
ferred to that given in schools in which the dogma is 
rejected or mutilated, and can never be justly censured, 
save when compared with its own ideal, or with what it 
should be and would be, were it truly and thoroughly 
Catholie. 

The fault we find with modern Catholic education is not 
that it does not faithfully preserve the Symbol, that it does 
not retain all the dogmas or mysteries, so far as sound 
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words go, but that it treats them as isolated or dead facts, 
not as living principles, and overlooks the fact that the life 
of the Church consists in their continuous evolution and 
progressive development and actualization in the life of 
society and of individuals. They themselves, since they 
are principles and pertain to the ideal the Church is evoly- 
ing and actualizing, must be immutable, and the same for 
all times, places, and men. They are the principles of prog- 
ress, but not themselves progressive, for the truth was 
completely expressed and individuated in the Incarnation. 
The progress is not in them, but in their explication and 
actualization in the life of humanity. The truth contained 
in them is always the same, can neither be enlarged nor 
diminished ; but our underst: uiding of them may be more 
or less adequate, and their explic ation and application to 
our own life and to the life of society may be more or less 
complete. Their evolution is successive, progressive, and 
continuous. This fact, which lies at the bottom of Dr. 
Newman’s Theory of Development, though not always pre- 
sented by him in an orthodox sense, is what our Catholic 
education seems to us to ov erlook, and practic ally to deny. 
It seems to us to proceed as if the work of evolution were 
finished, and there remained nothing for the Christian to 
do, but to repeat the past. It aims not at the continuous 
evolution and realization of the Catholie ideal; but to 
restore a past age, an order of things which the world has 
left behind, and which it is neither possible nor desirable to 
restore, for it could be restored, if at all, only as a second 
childhood. It is now “ behind the times,” and unfits rather 
than prepares the student for taking an active part in the 
work of his own day and generation. It either gives its 
subjects no work to do, or a work in which humanity takes 
no interest and will not work with them,—a work which 
all the living and onward tendencies of the age obstinately 
resist, and whic ‘h, if there is any truth in what we have 
said, is adverse alike to the pre sent interests of both religion 
and civilization. 

There can be no question that what generally passes for 
Catholic education, whether in this or any other country, 
has its ideal of perfection in the past, and that it resists as 
un-Catholic, irreligions, and opposed to God, the tendencies 
of modern civilization. The work that it gives its subjects, 
or prepares them to perform, is not the work of directing 
and carrying it forward, or of bringing it into dialectic 
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harmony with religion; but that of resisting it, driving it 
back, anathematizing it as at war with the Gospel, and 
either of neglecting civilization altogether, and taking 
refuge in the cloister, in an exclusive or exaggerated ascet- 
icism, always bordering on immorality, or of restoring a 
former order of civilization, no longer’ a living order, and 
which humanity has evidently left behind, and is resolved 
shall never be restored. 

This, in our judgment, is its great mistake, a mistake that 
denies the truth of humanity, and virtually condemns or 
places in abeyance the human element of C hristianity. It 
virtually « denies the human, because it denies that the 
human evolves in its life Catholic truth, and pronounces its 
developments false, its tendencies irreligious, and its irre- 
pressible instincts Satanic. We mean that its tendency is 
in this direction, and hence the manifest and undeniable 
schism to-day between the Church and humanity, between 
religion and modern civilization, which, if we understand 
it, implies a schism between God and man. It runs to one 
extreme, as rationalistic education runs to another and an 
opposite extreme. Extremes meet. Rationalists condemn 
the Church, because, they say, she is opposed to civiliza- 
tion, and to humanity itself ; ; “and mi ny Catholics condemn 
the civilization humanity in her progress evolves and 
effects, because, they say, it is opposed to the Church, 
incompatible with religion and the rightful supremacy of 
God. Both agree as to the fact and the character of’ the 
antagonism, and neither seems disposed to inquire whether 
a medium of reconciliation, of dialectic union, be or be not 
possible, so that the Church, which presupposes humanity, 
and humanity, which cannot attain to its end, or realize its 
destiny without the Church, may move on in harmony, 
without any contrariety of will, as there was no contrariety 
of will between the human and the Divine in Christ, the 
God-man. If there is any truth in Catholicity, or wnless 
our understanding of it be totally false, there is no neces- 
sity for this schism either in the nature of the Church or in 
the nature of diumanity, and it does and must result only 
from a defective th: ology on the one hand, and a false phi- 
losophy on the other. 

These remarks apply to Catholic education not in our 
own country only, but throughout no small part of Chris- 
tendom. In se arcely : any part of the Christian world can 
we find Catholics,—we mean men who are earnest Catholics, 
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firm in their faith, and unfaltering in their devotion to the 
Church,—among the active and influential men of the age. 
- all, or nearly all countries the Catholic population is the 
aker, and the less efficient portion of, the population in 
all that relates to the war of ideas, and the struggle of 
opinions. Those Catholics who see this and have the cour- 
age to place themselves in harmony with the times, are 
looked upon as, at least, of doubtful orthodoxy, and not 
unfrequently are held up to clerical denunciation. Even 
when they are not cried down as heterodox, they are 
pushed aside as imprudent or unsafe men. It is very 
widely and, we fear, very generally believed, that true 
Catholic duty requires us to take our stand for a past civili- 
zation, a past order of ideas, and to resist with all our might 
the undeniable tendencies and instincts of the human race 
in our day. We are required by the present dominant sen- 
timent of Catholics, to resist progress in every sense and 
direction, except in the purely ascetic life of individuals, and 
to content ourselves with the explication and application of 
the dogmas of the Church, the great and immutable prin- 
ciples of Catholic life, given in past times, and embalmed 
in the opinions of the theologians of other ages, and the 
dry, technical, and well-nigh unintelligible formulas of the 
schools. Hence Catholic education, or rather the education 
adopted and generally approved by Catholics in our age, 
especially in our country, fails to produce living men, 
active, thinking men, great men, men of commanding 
genius, of generous aims, and high and noble aspirations ; 
and hence it also fails to enable the Church to take posses- 
sion of humanity, and to inspire and direct its movements. 
But the objection we urge has a peculiar force and appli- 
cation to Catholic education in our country. Our Catholic 
asaaih ition, to a great extent, is practic: ally a foreign body, 
and brings with it a civilization foreign from the American, 
and im some respects inferior to it. The great majority of 
our congregations are of foreign birth, or the children of 
foreign-born parents, and the greater part of our bishops 
and clergy, and of our professors and teachers, have been 
born, or at least educated, abroad, and they all naturally 
seek to perpetuate the civilization in which they have been 
brought up. Those even of our clergy and of our protessors 
and teachers who have been born and educated in the 
country, have been educated in schools founded on a foreign 
model, and conducted by foreigners, and are, in regard to 
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civilization, more foreign than native. We state the fact 
as itis. We are not condemning it ; we may regret it, but 
we could hardly expect it to be otherwise. The original 
settlers of the country were, for the most part, non-C atholic, 
and but comparative ‘ly few of their descendants have been 
or are Catholics. The very large Catholic population now 
in the country has not been the growth of the country, but 
has been chie fly sup lied by a foreign and a very recent 
migration. This is the fact,—a fae t which is no fault of the 

Catholic population, but a fact that must be taken into the 
account in forming a judgment of the Catholic education 
in our own country. Catholics fronf the Old World neces- 
sarily bring with them their own civilization, which, 
whether we speak of France or Italy, Ireland or Germany, 
is, to say the least, different from ours, and, in some respects, 
even hostile to it. 

But this is not all. The civilization they actually bring 
with them, and which without intending it they seek to 
continue, is, we being judges, of a lower order than ours. 
It may be our national prejudice and our ignorance of other 
nations, but it is nevertheless our firm conviction, from 
which we cannot easily be driven, that, regarded in relation 
to its type, the American civilization is the most advanced 
civilization the world has yet seen, and comes nearer to the 
realization of the Catholic Ideal than anv which has been 
heretofore developed and actualized. We speak not of 
civilization in the sense of simple edvlity, polish of man- 
ners, and personal accomplishments, in which we may not 
compare always favorably with the upper classes of ‘other 
nations: but of the type or idea we are realizing, our social 
and political constitution, our arrangements to secure free- 
dom and scope for the development and progress of true 
manhood. In these respects American civilization is, we 
say not the term of human progress, but, in our judgment, 
the farthest point in advance as yet reached by any age or 
nation. Those who come here from abroad nee essarily 
bring with them, therefore, a civilization more or less inferior 
to it, and which, in relation to it, is a civilization of the 
past. If they edueate, then, according to their own civil- 
ization, as they must do, they necessarily educate for a 
civilization behind the times and below that of the country 

The fact of this inferiority is conceded, or virtualky con- 
ceded, by our bishops and clergy themselves, in the reason 
they assign for establishing separate schools for Catholic 
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children. They tell us, and, we must presume, tell us truly, 
that, if the children of Catholics are educated in the com- 
mon schools of the country, they will lose their religion and 
grow up Protestants, or at least non-Catholies. But why 
so, if the Catholie population represents a civilization not 
inferior to that represented by the non-Catholic? If Cath- 
olic children and Protestant attend the same school, why 
are the Catholic likely to become Protestant, any more than 
the Protestant are to become Catholic? The danger alleged 
could not exist if the Protestant or non-Catholic children 
did not represent the stronger, and, therefore, the superior 
civilization. Ifthe C ‘atholic children represented the advane- 
ing civilization, the civilization more in accordance with 
the instincts and tendencies of humanity, and therefore the 
civilization that has the promise of the future, they would, 
though inferior in numbers, be the stronger party, and, in- 
stead of being themselves perverted, would convert the 
non-Catholic children, = the opposition to mixed schools 
would come from non-Catholic, not from Catholic parents 
and guardians. Why is it that so many of our children, 
as they grow up and go out into the world, abandon their re- 
ligion, lose nearly all memory of the Church of their 
fathers, live, act, and die as Protestants or as infidels? You 
say, and say truly, that it is owing to the influence of the 
country 3 but does not this show the at the civilization of the 
country is strogger, more energetic, and more living than 
that which you combine, and, to a great extent, insist on 
combining with the Catholic dogma y 

Will you deny our inference, or seek to escape it by 
attributing the fact to the perve sity of human nature, to 
the seductions of the flesh, and to the te mptations and 
machinations of the Devil? To some extent you may do 
so; but you must take care lest you forget or deny the 
Catholic ‘ity of the Word, and forget or deny that hum: anity, 
in the natural order, even though suffering from the Fall, 
is living the life of the creative Word. The ideal of human- 
ity — hh she is realizing in her progress, is true, an element 
itself of Catholic truth, and, ‘tek distinguishable, yet 
inse nna from the Ideal the Chureh is herself realizing 
in her Divine-human life. It will not do, then, to attribute 
solely to human perversity, to the influence of the flesh, o 
to the machinations of the’ Devil, the loss of so many of 
our children as they grow up; and, therefore, we must 
maintain that it is in great measure due to the fact that the 
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civilization which Catholics bring with them, and with 
which they associate their Catholic faith, is inferior, and 
therefore weaker than the civilization which has been at- 

tained to by humanity in our country, and which, unhappily, 
instead of being associated with orthodoxy, is associated 
with heterodoxy. The civilization of the country does not 
owe its superiority to the heterodoxy with which it is asso- 
ciated, any more than the civilization which Catholies bring 
with them owes its inferiority to the orthodoxy with which 
it is accidentally associated. The civilization of the country 
owes its superiority to the truth which it accepts and evolves, 
and is weakened and prevented from attaining its full de- 
velopment by its association with hete rodoxy, as orthodoxy 
itself’ is weakened and prevented from gaining the successes 
it is entitled to, by being associated with an inferior civil- 
ization. 

The inferiority of the civilization associated in our coun- 
try with orthodoxy might be inferred @ priort from the fact 
that the mass of our Catholic population are from the 
more uncultivated es of the Old World, with whom it 
would be ridiculous to pretend that civilization has reached 
its highest point of development. Whate = respect we 
may have for the peasantry of Ireland or Germany, how 
much soever we may honor them for the firmness with 
which, under the severest trials and temptations, they have 
held fast to the orthodox faith, we can by no means take 
them in respect of civilization as the advance- guard of 
Humanity. But the facts themselves, facts which nobody 
can question, sufficiently prove, at Mast as to our English- 
speaking Catholics, that their civilization is of an inferior 
order. Their sympathies are far closer with the slavehold- 
ing South than with the free North, and we need not add 
that the civilization of the free North is far superior to that 
represented by the slaveholding South. The civilization of 
the South is based on slay ery as its corner-stone, and slavery 
is the very essence of b: wbarism. The distinction between 
barbarism and civilization is precisely the distinction be- 
tween slavery and liberty. The true American civilization 
has its type and seat in the Free States, and is best repre- 
sented by the Puritans and their descendants, who were in 
fact its chief founders as they are its chief, or, at least, most 
earnest supporters. Yet, except with a certain number of 
converts of New England birth and descent, we rarely tind 
a Catholic who does not look upon Puritan New England 
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as the most anti-Catholic portion of the Union, and consider 
that his best way of promoting Catholic interests is to fight 
against her. i 

~The great body of our Catholics, no doubt, wish to Amer- 
icanize, -and conform to the civilization of the country, but 
they have hitherto Americanized, so far as they have 
Americanized at all, in a Southern rathe than in a North- 
ern sense. The type of the Americanism they aim to 
adopt is in Maryland, not in Massachusetts ; Baltimore, not 
Boston ; and nothing ¢ van exceed the hostility of the Mary- 
land type, which, properly speaking, is the Vi irginia type, 
to the Boston, or New England type. Indeed, ; it is these 
two orders of civilization that meet in mortal combat in the 
civil war which now threatens the integrity of the American 
nation. The war is a struggle for life ‘and death, a struggle 
between a civilization based on slav ery, represented by” the 
South, and a civilization based on constitutional liberty and 
the rights of men, represented by the Free States. And, 
in this struggle, if, as is the fact, the interest and loyalty of 

Jatholies le ad them in large mabe xs to take sides with the 
North, their sympathies are very generally with the South ; 
and we cannot doubt that, if the South were the loyal 
party, they would much more readily fight with the South 
than they now fight with the North. Even, then, where 
our Catholics aim to be American, it is not American in 
the sense of the highest, truest, and most advanced Ameri- 
‘anism; but in the sense of the lowest, the least advanced, 
that which is least remote from barbarism, and the farthest 
removed from that whigh the Church as well as humanity 
demands, and never ceases to struggle to obtain. 

We are also borne out in our views by the political his- 
tory of the country. Politically, the Southern a have 
for a long time formed their association with the least intel- 
ligent, the least advanced classes in the Free States, and 
these Southern leaders are those our Catholic population 
have followed with the most alacrity. This facet proves, on 
the one hand, that the South represents the lowest order of 
civilization in the country, and that Catholics are more 

easily engaged in supporting it than in supporting the supe- 
rior civilization represented by the Northern States. It is 
not too much to say that the great influx of the Catholic 
peasantry of different E juropean “States into the country, and 
the conferring on them, almost on their arrival, of political 
franchises, have done not a little to corrupt our politic s, and 
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to lower the standard of our civilization. Their orthodoxy, 
as yet, has done less to advance, than their inferior civ iliza- 
tion has done to corrupt and lower, our civilization and 
morals. However humiliating this fact may be to us as 
Catholics, there is no use in attempting to deny it, or to dis- 
guise it. It is a fact which all intelligent Americans see 
and know, and it isone which we ourselves should dare look 
in the face. The opposition to us represented by “ Native- 
American,” or “ Know-Nothing” parties or movements, is 
not opposition to us as orthodox Catholies, nor, in itself 
considered, to us as foreigners, but simply as representatives 
of a civilization different from the American, and, in many 
respects, interior and opposed to it. We have practic ally, 
if not theoretically, insisted that our orthodoxy and our 
foreign and inferior civilization are inseparable; and the 
heterodox American people have in this agreed with us, and 
hence their opposition to us, and ours to them. Teterodoxy, 
with the heterodox of our country, is no longer a living 
principle, and is retained only because associated, acciden- 
tally associated, with a superior and more advanced civili- 

zation. Orthodoxy is opposed not because there is any op- 
position to it on its own ace ount, but because it is believed 
to be inseparably wedded to that inferior and less advanced 
civilization that has come hither with it from the Old World, 

and which many honest Catholics think, if they ever think 
at all on the subject, is identical with it. 

Now, the objection to Catholic schools, espec tially those 
for the people at large, is that they tend, and for a ‘time at 
least must tend, to perpetuate the association of orthodoxy 
with this inferior civilization, and thus injure alike the 
country and the Church. These schools must be taught 
chiefly by foreigners, or, if not by foreigners, at least by those 
whose sympathies and connections, tastes and habits are un- 
American; because what is wanted by their founders and 
supporters is not simply the preservation of orthodoxy, but 
the perpetuation of the foreignism hitherto associated with 
it. Schools which should associate real Americanism with 
orthodoxy would be hardly less offensive or more accept- 
able to them than the public schools themselves. They 
must, therefore, be conducted and taught by men who will 
keep up the old association, and prevent the association of 
real Americanisin with orthodoxy. Yet it is precisely this 
latter association which is desirable both for civilization and 
for religion, and it is only by breaking the old association, 
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and forming the new in good faith, as we are in fact re- 
quired to do by orthodoxy itself, that Catholies can cease to 
be in this country an isolated foreign colony, or a band of 
emigrants encamped for the night, and ready to strike their 
tents, and take up their line of march on the morrow for 
some other place. 

These are some of the reasons which have led many of 
our most intelligent, most earnest, and devout C ‘atholies to 
form their unfavorable judgment of Catholic schools and 
Catholic education, as they now are, and for some time are 
likely to be, in the U nited States. They are solid reasons 
as far as they go, and fully justify the dissatisfaction with 
them we began by recognizing. They prove that here and 
elsewhere, but espec ially here, Catholic education, or the 
education given by Catholics, is below the wants of the age 
and country, and prove that, from the seminary down to the 
primary school, it stands in need, whether we consult the 
interest of orthodoxy or that of civilization, of a wide, deep, 
and thorough reform. Yet, after long re lection and much 
hesitation, some would say opposition, we must say that we 
do not regard them as ‘sutlicient reasons for abandoning 
the movement for Catholic schools and education support- 
ed by our bishops and clergy. It may be that the move- 
ment was premature, and that it would have been better to 
have used for a longer time the schools of the country, as 
the early Christians did those of the Empire, before attempt- 
ing to establish schools of our own, save for the education 
of the clergy. But it is too late to discuss that question 
now. The movement has, wisely or unwisely, been set on 
foot, and gone too far to be arrested, even if it were desir- 
able to arrest it. Our bishops and clergy have decided that 
the movement shall go on, and the Catholic cause can never 
be promoted by any anti-hierarehical action. Much good 
may be done that is not done by or under the direction of 
the hierarchy ; but no good end can ever be obtained in 
opposition toit. This consideration is of itself sufficient to 
deter us from opposing the movement, and of inducing us 
to accept it at least as wa fait accompli, and to make the 
best we can of it. 

That we are to have schools and colleges of our own, 
under the control of Catholics, we take it is a “ fixed fac wf 1a 
Whether the movement for them is premature or not, 
is idle, if nothing worse, to war against it. Let us say, 
then, to those who regi ard the education actually given by 
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Catholics as wedo, and who have not seen their way clear to 
the support of primary schools under the control of Catho- 
lies as a substitute, in the case of Catholic children, for the 
Common Schools of the country, that we regard it as our 
duty now to accept the movement, and labor not to arrest 
it, or to embarrass it, but to reform and render traly 
Catholic the whole system of Catholic education, from the 
highest grade to the lowest. Let it be our work not to de- 
stroy Catholic education, but to reform and advance it. The 
first care of all Catholics should be the preservation of 
orthodoxy, and, in the actual state of our Catholic popula- 
tion, it may be that orthodoxy will be better preserved by 
schools under Catholic direction than it can be by sending 
our children to the publie schools. The objections we have 
set forth are, after all, only temporary and accidental. They 


grow out of the present and past state of our Catholic popu- 
lation, and must disappear under the slow but effectual 
operation of time and causes already in operation amongst 
us. We might gain something under the point of view of 
civilization by adopting the schools of the country ; but, as 
our prelates and clergy are strongly opposed to them, and 


have done much to bring them into disrepute with Catho- 
lics, we should probably lose, under the point of view of or- 
thodoxy, more hin would thus be gained. Schools under the 
control of Catholies will, at least, teach the Catechism, and 
though they may in fact teach it as a dead letter, rather 
than as a quickening spirit, it is better that it should be 
taught as a dead letter than not be taught at all. It is 
only by preserving the dogma intact that we do or can pre- 
serve the Christian Ideal, or have the slightest chance of 
securing our final destiny. The hopes of the world for 
time and eternity are dependent on the preservation of the 
orthodox faith. 

The reform in our schools and in education will go on 
just in proportion as it goes on in our Catholic community 
itself, and perhaps even much faster. The dissatisfaction 
we hear expressed with our collegiate education for boys, 
and with that of our conventual schools for girls, is an en- 
couraging symptom; it proves that there is, after all, a 
growing Americanization of our Catholic population, and 
that the need of an education less European and more 
truly American is daily becoming more widely and more 
deeply felt. It will be more widely and more deeply felt 
still as time goes on, and as Catholics become more gener- 
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ally naturalized in habit, feeling, and association, as well as 
in law. It indicates also the revival of Catholic life in our 
yopulation, that Catholics are becoming more earnest and 
ine men, and unwilling that their orthodoxy should be 
wr apped up in a clean napkin and buried in the earth. In 
proportion as their Catholic life revives and grows more 
active, they will demand an education more in accordance 
with Catholic truth in all its branches, than is that now 
given. “The demand will create a supply. And when the 
pererat Civil strife is over, the integrity of the nation re-es- 
tablished, and American civ ‘lization | has proved itself capable 
of subduing the barbarism of the South, and of marching 
onward and upward with humanity, in her career of prog- 
ress to union with the infinite, we trust Catholies will find 
and feel themselves real Americans, differing from other 
Americans only in the respect that orthodoxy differs from 
heterodoxy, truth from error, life from death. Then our 
schools will assume their true character and position, and 
exert a truly Catholic influence. They will preserve ortho- 
doxy not as a dead letter, not as isolated and inoperative 
dogmas, but as a quickening spirit, as living and operatiy e 
truth. Then, under the point of view of civilization, in- 
stead of tending to recall a dead past, they will accept the 
living present, and associate the living civilization of the 
day with the orthodox faith,—reunite in a living and pro- 
ductive whole the seattered members of the torn and bleed- 
ing body of truth, and aid both the Church and the nation 
in carrying forward our civilization to the last term of its 
progress. Then our schools will send out living men, live 
with the love of God and of man,—men of large minds, 
of liberal studies, and generous aims,—men inspired by 
faith and genius, who will take the command of their age, 
breathe their whole souls into it, inform it with their own 
love of truth, and raise it tothe level of their own high and 
noble aspirations. Let us console ourselves for what Catho- 
lic education now is with what it may become, and with what 
we may by well-directed effort aid it in becoming. This is 
the conclusion to which we ourselves have come, and if 
we are not satisfied with Catholic schools and education as 
they are, we are satisfied with their capabilities, and shall 
henceforth content ourselves with doing what in us lies to 
bring them under the great law of progress, which we have 
insisted on, and which is the law of all life, even of the 
Divine life,—as is proved in the eternal Generation of the 
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Word, and the Procession of the Holy Ghost, or in the 
assertion of theologians that “ God is most pure act,” actus 
purissimus. 





Art. IV.—A Letter from a Friend teaching us the Catho- 
lie Doctrine on the » future Condition of the Reprobate. 


We had no intention in the few questions we asked last 
July concerning the doctrine of the Church on the future 
condition of the reprobate, to open a discussion on that 
subject. We recurred to it last October, indeed, but solely 
for the purpose of correcting the inaccurac v of some ex- 
pressions which, owing to the condition of ‘our eyes, had 
escaped us, and of stating clearly and distinctly the mean- 
ing which we ourselves gave to our questions. No good, 
in “our judgment, can result from continuing a discussion, 
which, certainly, it was never our wish to provoke. But 
the following letter from a most pious and worthy clergy- 
man is so well meant, so sincere and earnest, and written 
with so much kind feeling toward ourselves, that we are 
sure we shall be pardoned for laying it With a few com- 
ments before our readers. 


“Dear Doctror:—Though a stranger to you, I find myself compelled 
to write you a few lines in humble but sincere language, in order to 
express to you the Catholic belief on the punishment of the reprobate, 
for it seems to me that you did not pay attention enough to the com- 
mon and universal belief of the Catholic people, when you wrote on 
that subject. But this is no little fault in a Catholic Reviewer, because 
Christ came into the world to preach to the poor, Leange lizare pauper- 
ibus misit me, and commanded his Apostles to do the same. The 
preaching of Christ and of his Apostles formed the universal belief,— 
the Catholic faith among the nations of the world, the perpetual tra- 
dition of the Church. The learned man, the philosopher, cannot be « 
Catholic philosopher, if he does not take his principles from the Gospel 
as preached to and understood by the faithful Catholic people, because 
Jesus Christ himself preached it, and commanded it to be preached to 
the poor and illiterate class. 

“The doctrine of the holy Church is identical with the common be- 
lief of the faithful, and this common belief finds its experience in the 
lives of the Saints, who are given at the same time as models of life 
to the people. Such an experience is, for instance, given by St. Teresa 
of Jesus, whose manly spirit is admired even in our days, and whose 
writings are recommended by the Churchof Christ in the following 
words: Multa celestis sapientie documenta conscripsit quibus jfidelium 
mentes ad superne patria desiderium maxime excitantur. Brev. Rom. 
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“The Saint relates the following fact which happened to herself.— 
See her autobiography, chapter xxxii. 

“ «Being one ds ay in prayer, I suddenly found myself in hell, without 
knowing in what manner I had been carried there. I only perceived 
that God wished me to see the place which the devil had prepared 
for me, and which my sins had deserved [had she continued in the 
lukewarm direction, in which she was gradually declining]. It lasted 
for a very little time; but should I live many years, I do not believe it 
would be possible for me to lose the remembrance of it. The entrance 
appeared to be like a small street, long and narrow, and closed at one 
end, and such as would be the door of an extremely low, close, and 
dark oven. The floor seemed to me to be of dirt, very filthy, emit- 
ting an insupportable stench, and full of a very great number of 
venomous reptiles. At the end of this little street there was a hole 
made in the wall in the form of a narrow niche, into which I was 
thrust; and although what I have just related was much more frightful 
than as I described it, it could pass for agreeable in comparison with 
what I suffered in that niche. This torture was so terrible, that all 
that I can say would not be able to represent the least part of it. J 
felt my soul burning in such a horrible fire, that it would be the great- 
est difficulty to describe it as it w as, since I would not even ‘know 
words wherewith to express it. 

‘** Physicians have assured me that I have endured as dreadful pains 
as can be suffered in this life, as well by the contraction of the nerves 
and in many other ways, as well as by the evils which the devils have 
caused me; but all the sufferings are nothing in comparison with what 
I then suffered, besides the horror which I had at seeing that these pains 
were eternal; and that even is yet little if we consider the agony in 
which the soul then finds herself. It seems as if she wére strangled, 
as if she were smothered, and her affliction and her despair attain such 
an excess that I would in vain attempt to describe it. It is little to say 
that it appears to her that she is unceasingly torn in pieces, because 
this would be making it appear as if an eternal force was endeavoring 
to deprive her of life, whereas it is she herself who tears herself into 
pieces. (low fearful must be that second death, that continual agony ! 
how far from any amelioration and natural beatitude!) As to that fire 
and that despair, which are the summit of so many awful sufferings, I 
avow myself to be still less able to describe them. (‘For each one will 
be salted by fire.” Mark ix. 46.) I did not know who caused me to 
endure them, but I felt myself burning, and as it were chopped into a 
thousand pieces, and this seemed to me to be the most frightful of all these 
pains. In a place so fearful there does not remain the least hope of receiv- 
ing any consolation, and there was not room enough even to sit or to lie 
down. I was as in a hole made in the wall, and those horrible walls, 
against the order of nature, press and squeeze what they enclose. In 
that place every thing stifles, nothing but dense clouds (* And the 
smoke of their torments shall ascend up for ever and ever.” <Apocal. 
xiv. 11), without any mixture of light, and I do not understand how it 
could be, that although there was no light, all that is most frightful 
and painful to the sight could be seen. 

“* Although six years have passed since what I just relate took 
place, 1 am even now so frightened in writing this, that it seems to 
me, that fear freezes the blood in my veins. So that, whatever evils 
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and whatever pains I experience, I cannot call to remembrance what I 
then endured, without causing all possible sufferings to appear contemp- 
tible.’ 

“This narration of St. Teresa, and similar ones of different other 
Saints, as for instance of St. Frances of Rome, and the common belief, 
are identical, and form a true commentary on what the Scriptures tell 
us with regard to this subject. Touchingly they explain the state of 
the reprobate and of hell, that there is no life, no natural ameliora- 
tion, no natural beatitude; but that there is the kingdom of death, an 
everlasting agony, no hope of change, but the stagnation of the evil. 
Reading St. Teresa’s experience, we at once see the fire, and perceive 
what is meant by the ‘worm that dieth not,—an expression which our 
Saviour so emphatically repeats three times, Mark ix. 43, 45, and 47. 
Yes, we see the sting which is within the reprobate soul, as it ‘is she 
herself who tears herself into pieces.’ This is the one and the only 
description of hell, and this one and only description is just as Serip- 
tural as it is popular, for it is given by our Saviour himself—given to 
the faithful in his time, given to the faithful at all times, given by the 
Apostles, given by the Catholic Church. 

“How did our Saviour convey the idea of either life or death in the 
next world to the people? First, by parables; as for instance; Luke 
xvi. 19-31, in the parable of Dives he conveyed the full and true idea 
of reprobation to the minds of his hearers by stating: 1. That the un- 
fortunate man was ‘buried in hell.’ 2. ‘Tormented in this flame ;’ 
and, 3, that there is a ‘separation which cannot be crossed;’ ‘ between 
us and you there is fixed a great chaos.’ (ydoua, chasm.) In our pres- 
ent order of things if one is buried, he is cut off from society, so, in 
the second order, if a man dies the ‘second death,’ and is buried in 
hell, for in heaven there is no burial-ground,—being the land of the 
living.—he is among the dead, and in this manner, as long as the second 
order of things lasts, he is cut off from the society of the living, and 
even the yawning chasm would not permit any escape, and consequently, 
as there is no escape from hell, there is no escape from the flame, no 
escape from the torments. The resting-piace, where Abraham was 
with Lazarus, may not have been far from the place of torments, for it 
is also called inferi, or ‘hell, or ‘limbo,—and our Saviour descended 
there—whilst it is said that he ascended into heaven. But, neverthe- 
less, there was no reunion imaginable, far less with the lofty place 
above, with the mansions of heaven. 

“Is there any substantial difference between what our Saviour 
preaches and what St. Teresa relates? At least the illiterate, poor 
people, to whom it was given by our Saviour, took it just as it was 
given, took just the idea which was intended by Christ. Dear Doctor, 
let us ask the illiterate, ‘the little ones,’ to whom it was explained by 
the Saviour of mankind, and let us not confide too muchin our own 
wisdom, for it may be confounded. Yes, my Dear Doctor, stay a mo- 
ment, and listen to the unchangeable sentence, which our Divine Re- 
deemer once expressed: ‘I. give thanks to Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to little ones. Yea, Father; because 
so it hath pleased thee.’ Luke x. 21. So it has pleased the Father to 
ordain, so the Son has confirmed it; soit is. The Catholic philosopher, 
in order not to mount too high, must in all essential points ask and 
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consult the poor Catholic faithful people. ‘Non plus sapere, quam 
oportet sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem.’ Rom. xii. 3. And as the 
Apostle advises a few verses after: Idipsum invicem sentientes ; non 
alta sapientes, sed humilibus consentientes ; nolite esse prudentes apud 
vosmet ipsos. Rom. xii. 16. 

“But let us proceed to another parable, given by the Redeemer: 
St. Math. xiii, 830-48, ‘Wheat and Cockle ’—the one to be preserved, 
the other to be burnt up, ad comburendum, kata kadoa. Zum ver- 
brennen; that is to say, to burn it as long as there is any substance 
capable of being burnt. But as the immortal sou! cannot be consumed, 
but in union with the body is confined to that awful place, which is 
separated from all communication—from which there is no escape— 
it follows that the burning is without any intermission, and forever. 
But what is meant by the cockle? Our Saviour explains it himself: 
* And the cockle are the children of the wicked one!’ The cockle on 
the tield—the wicked as viator—as long as on the field it would be 
possible in the moral order of things for the cockle to change into 
wheat, and therefore permission is given, ‘to let them grow both together’ 
—as the servants might take and pluck out what afterwards is no more 
cockle but wheat ;—but as soon as it is cut off—it remains either the 
one or the other. Therefore the cockle, the wicked, taken from the 
tield is to be cast into the ‘furnace of fire!’ Does St. Teresa not 
speak of a furnace, or oven, or something like to it? Is this not the 
common belief of the Catholic people in all the countries of the 
world? Let us wait for no decision of a Council, when the simple be- 
liever is able to instruct us! 

“St. Math. xiii. 47-52, follows with the parable of the net, which is 
* filled with fishes, and after being drawn to the shore, the separation 
begins, and they cast forth the bad, (oavea, which signifies putrid) 
which are of no use any more: real outcasts!! 

“In St. Math. xxv. 1, and following verses, in the parable of the Ten 
Virgins, we meet the expression: Nescio vos; ‘1 do not know you.’ 
The reprobate are ignored by the Redeemer, as they have failed to 
become what they should have become, according to the idea of God. 
In the free creature co-operation is necessary. If therefore by the 
abuse of the free-will this end, which God had intended, is not ob- 
tained, the creature is abandoned and east out of the creation, into the 
outer darkness. And when, therefore, our Lord addresses the foolish 
virgins with: Nescio vos, it is just as if he would have said: ‘ You 
have thrown yourselves out of the sphere of my ideal world, out of my 
kingdom, out of my life!’ And St. Chrysostom remarks, that this 
expression, nescio vos, is worse than hell itself, and is identical with the 
sentence: Discedite a me; ite in ignem aternum! It is the sentence 
of reprobation. : 

“So far the parables show the division either for life or for death ; 
no medium, no recovery, no amelioration in man, as he is, as he his- 
torically is, in his present state. No natural beatitude can be expected 
when the supernatural is lost. 

“ But we have particular expressions, used by our Saviour and the 
Apostles, to signify the unchangeable and miserable state of the repro- 
hate; expressions, which absolutely do not admit a mild explanation, 
or any natural life or happiness whatsoever. Therefore, in the second 
place, let us examine some of these weighty expressions. 
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“1. Perdere in gehenna. St. Math. x. 28. ‘Fear not those that kill 
the body and cannot kill the soul; but rather fear him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.’. The natural death is nothing—for there 
is a resurrection, but the second death is similar to destruction ; no 
life whatsoever follows it. re 

“9. Perire; ‘For God so loved the world, as to give his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, may not perish, but may 
have life everlasting.’ St. John iii. 16. And the same Apostle in the 
same chapter explains the perire, perish, in the last verse: ‘He that 
believeth in the Son hath life everlasting, but he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth (wevei is the future, 
manebit) on him.’ St. John iii. 86. | Life and death are thus undeni- 
ably and most clearly expressed, and every other state excluded. 

“3. Hee est mors secunda. This is the ‘second death.’ Apoc. xx. 
14. It is endured in the pool of fire and brimstone, where both the 
Beast (the luxurious, sensual and proud world) and the False Prophet 
(Antichrist and ail his forerunners) shall be tormented day and night 
(without any intermission) for ever and ever (throughout eternity).’ 
Apoc. xx. 9, 10. 

“ There is in that pool: 1, The Beast (wicked world). 2. The False 
Prophet ; but 3. There is, moreover, every one else, who is not written 
in the Book of Life. ‘And whosoever was not found written in the 
Book of Life, was cast into the pool of fire,’ and, consequently, ‘tor- 
mented day and night,’ without any intermission, ‘for ever and ever,’ 
throughout eternity. 

‘“* By these expressions, of which many more are in the Scriptures, I 
intend to prove only, that there are but two states after this mortal 
life—either life, restoration and glory, in heaven; or death, misery 
and eternal reprobation; for any one who is not written in the Book 
of Life—is with the Beast and the False Prophet. There is no alter- 
native—either life, or death; either with the False Propliets or with 
the Apostles; either with the Beast or with the Church; either in 
torments or in happiness; either in the outer darkness or in the un- 
alterable light; either with the devil in the pool of fire or with the 
children of the Kingdom in the glory of the Father; either in hell or 
in heaven! The state of the reprobate is a complete ruin, a complete 
death, prefigured only by our natural death, which, though dreadful, is 
only a slight representation of what shall happen, when the agony is 
perpetuated, and death feeds, as it were, on the immortal spirit without 
being able to devour it. Yes, it is a complete death, and worse than 
annihilation, for in this case death would consume and destroy itself by 
once completing the work of destruction; but this cannot be, on ac- 
count of the nature of the spirit, which, being simple, cannot be anni- 
hilated. Therefore was the fate of Judas lamented by our Saviour 
himself, of whom he spoke, without wounding charity, as he saw him 
as a real reprobate, in whom the last spark of that good-will, which is 
necessary to co-operate with divine grace, was extinguished. ‘ Woe to 
that man by whom the Son of Man shall be betrayed ; it were better 
Jor that man if he had not been born.’ St. Math. xxvi. 24. Not to be, 
therefore, is infinitely better than to be a reprobate. 

“And this is the reason why St. Peter twice calls that state, 
‘destruction... In Second Pet. ii. 1, he speaks of false prophets 
‘bringing upon themselves swift destruction’— whose destruction 
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slumbereth not;’ and in verse 4, he explains what he means by this 
destruction: ‘the place of torments,’ into which the reprobate angels 
were cast. In Second Pet. iii. 7, he calls it: ‘The perdition of wicked 
men ;’ and more palpably still in Second Pet. ii. 19, he calls the repro- 
bate: ‘Slayes of corruption.’ What a perfect harmony between St. 
Peter and the Evangelists, where we found them saying, ‘ perish,’ ‘de- 
stroy,’ ‘the wrath of God abideth’ on the ‘slaves of corruption.’ Is 
there a priest who conld possibly find expressions as strong as these 
before us ; and who blames him if he uses strong language in describing 
that ‘ pool of fire,’ that place of ‘torments?’ Is that according to the 
spirit of Christ and of the Apostles, whom we so often hear repeating 
the punishment of the reprobate? No, my Dear Doctor, for the truth 
surpasses here every description, and it is the greatest charity to remind 
our sensual and indifferent century, that there are ‘dreadful things in 
store for all who obey not the truth.’ Rom. ii. 8. St. Paul ‘fears and 
trembles’ and ‘chastises his body, and brings it into subjection ; lest, 
perhaps, when having preached to others, he himself should become 
reprobate.’ First Cor. ix. 27. 

“Dear Doctor, ‘I beseech you to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the Saints,’ Jud. i. 3; and not to console those that 
walk according to their own desires and sensuality ; for such men have 
not the slightest idea of a ‘ beatific vision,’ and do not wish it. ‘ Natu- 
ral beatitude’ is all they desire. That is the great change which I have 
observed in you since some time ago; that you advocate the aspirations 
of poor, fallen nature; and that, if you continue thus, it is you who 
will be jthe Kkopv@aiog of our time, leading and consoling those that 
have no hope. 

“But if you do not believe me, ask others, ask men of piety and 
learning, ask the Sons of St. Ignatius, whose particular vocation it is 
to crush every germ of whatever indicates the slightest beginning of 
heresy: ask the theologian, and, as you yourself have formerly advised, 
ask the mystie-theologian ; and they all will tell you that there is but 
one beatitude, consisting in life everlasting, and one reprobation, con- 
sisting in death, that last forever. They all will tell you, that whoso- 
ever is not found ‘ written in the Book of Life, is to be cast in the pool 
of fire.’ 

“ But nulla regula sine exceptione. True, and even here there may 
be an exception with the children that die without being baptized. 
But this is a pious opinion only, and not more, and may be received— 
for there are good reasons to sustain it, as many learned theologians 
have proved. Nevertheless it is but an opinion, an exception, which 
confirms the rule sti!l more. 

“Now, my Dear Doctor, accept my good-will, my pure intention, 
which I had when writing these lines—all the rest is patchwork, and 
needs your benevolence, and begs for your excuse. 

* Yours in Christ Jesus.” 


The highly esteemed writer, we hope, will take no offence 
if we say, that he tells us little that is new to us, or that 
we had not previously considered. We had read, before 
asking our questions, the Life of St. Teresa, and that of 
St. Frances of Rome; we had, also, read and carefully 
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weighed the several texts he cites from the Bible, many 
years before we became a Catholic Reviewer, and had even 
come to his conclusion, which we hold as fast as he does, 
that in the future life there are but two states; the one, 
heaven, for the saints; the other, hell, for the wicked ; 
that these states are each everlasting ; that those in heaven 

sannot fall into hell, and those in hell cannot ascend into 
heaven ; and, finally, that those who receive heaven, receive 
it as a reward of their merits, and those who suffer hell 
suffer it as a punishment for their sins, This, as we under- 
stand it, is the substance of the belief of the Church on 
this subject, even as he himself represents it, and therefore 
. there was no necessity of his undertaking to prove it 
against us. 

Our theological friend labors under a grave mistake, 
he supposes we deny that the punishment of the wic ‘hed is 
everlasting, or that we cannot, as well as he, say: “ There 
are but two states after this mortal life,—either life. restora- 
tion, and glory in heaven,—or death, misery, and eternal 
reprobation ; for any one who is not written in the Book 
of Life is with the Beast and the False Prophet. There is 
no alternative; either life or death; either with the false 
prophets or with the Apostles; either with the Beast or 
with the Church; either in torments or in happiness; either 
in the outer darkness or in the unalterable light ; either 
with tie devil in the pool of fire, or with the children of the 
Kingdom in the glory of the Father; either in hell or 
heaven.” We know and believe all this. We stated ex- 
pressly that the reprobate can never be saved, receive any 
lot or part. in the palingenesia, can never see God in the 
beatific vision, or attain to any supernatural good, and 
therefore must be forever excluded from heaven, and remain 
forever in hell. There was little fairness or candor in ar- 
guing as if we held the contrary. We acquit the excellent 
writer of all intentional or conscious unfairness, but, upon 
reflection, we doubt not, he will admit that it is neither fair 
nor just to endeavor to prove against a man, as contrary to 
his opinions, what he undeniably and expressly maintains. 

Our pious and learned friend says, that there is no such 
thing as natural beatitude, and that there is no alternative 
—it is either hell or heaven; for there are but two states 
after this mortal life; and labors very unnecessarily to prove 
it against us, for we assert natural beatitude in no sense in 
which he denies it. Yet he tells us we may hold that there is 
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* natural beatitude,’ for children that die without being 
baptized. “ But,’ *he says, “nulla regula sine exceptione. 
True ; and even here there may be an exception with the 
children that die without being baptized. But this is a 
pious opinion only, and not more ; and may be recetved—tor 
there are good reasons to sustain it, as many learned theo- 
logians have proved. Nevertheless, it is but an opinion, an 
exception which confirms the rule still more.” If there be 
“no rule without exception,” it is also true that there is no 
dogma with an exception. All dogmas of faith express 
ideal truth, or truth of the ideal order, and therefore must 
be taken universally, and the admission of an exception 
to any one of them is simply the denial that it is a C ‘atholic 
dogma. If, then, it be permitted to hold that infants are 
excepted from the second death, and are neither admitted 
into heaven nor placed in hell with the Beast and the False 
Prophet, who are tormented day and night in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone, then it is not a Catholic 
dogma that there are only two states after this life, and that 
there i is no natural beatitude. The exe eption, if admissible 
at all, instead of confirming the dogma, simply denies it. 
The writer, then, must eithe xr deny that what he calls “a 
pious opinion” may be held, or he must modify his asser- 
tion that there are only two states after this mortal life. If 
any thing is certain, it is that infants dying unbaptized, and 
adults dyi ing in actual sin alike dese end to hell, and to the 
same hell, are in the same state of reprobation, only they 
are not all punished with the same degree of pain or suffer- 
ing. Such is the doctrine of the Church as we have learn- 
edit. If our pious friend, then, concedes that it may be 
held that infants dying without baptism are not excluded 
from a certain natural good or beatitude, he must concede 
that every degree of that good or be: atitude is not necessa 
rily exe ‘luded trom “ hell,” the “second death,” the “ lake” 
or * pool that burneth with fire and brimstone.” The au- 
thor’s assertion, then, “ no rule without exception,” however 
true it may be in practical matters, is fatal to himself. Tis 
concession of an exception with regard to infants dying 
without baptism, concedes all that he is endeavoring to 
refute, all, indeed, that we ever thought of asserting. 

Our worthy and pious friend writes, no doubt, under the 
impression that we hold there is for man in the world to 
come a natural beatitude, to which even the reprobate may 
finally attain, or be restored; but if he had paid attention 
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to the corrections and explanations we offered last October, 
he would have perceived that we hold no such thing, and 
that the melioration or diminution of their sufferings we 
spoke of, in no sense implies that they will ever attain 
either to the supernatural beatitude of heaven, or to what 
theologians understand by natural beatitude. This misap- 
prehension grew out, we are willing to admit, of our use 
in July of the word beatitude, and which was understood 
by our theological friends in their sense instead of ours. 
We used the word not as implying that there is a natural 
destiny for man to which we supposed the reprobate might 
ultimately attain or be attaining, for we do not admit that 
man has or can have any natural destiny at all. His only 
destiny is supernatural. We used the term as the syno- 
nyme of good, some degree of which must always be 
sup posed for man, if we suppose his existence at all as the 

ature of God. The complete severance of the creature, 
either from his first cause or his last cause, is not, as we 
said, his complete misery, but his total annihilation, since 
to the existence of any creature the final cause and the first 
‘ause are alike essential. Man by his creation partic ipates 
of good in the first or cosmic cye le, and hence is said to be 
physically good ; but, as he could not exist without a final 
cause, he must have an initial or inchoate good in the 
second cycle, and therefore is not and cannot be totally de- 
praved. Hence St. Augustine may say with truth that 
existence is itself’ good, and that for the damned even it is 
better to be than not to be. The words of our Lord with 
regard to Judas cannot be understood according to the 
strict letter, and may simply be a strong way of expressing 
the deep and terrible misery to which Judas had doomed 
himself forever by his betrayal of the Son of Man. 

If this reasoning be correct, it is not necessary to believe 
in the case even of actual sinners, that the damned are 
absolutely severed from all good, that is, from every de- 
gree of good ; but simply to believe that they are etern: ally 
reprobated from he: aven, and therefore, as the fulfilment or 
completion of man’s destiny is heaven, forever remain 
initial or inchoate existences, forever below their destiny, 
deprived of all means and of all hope of ever attaining to 
beatitude, or the end of their existence. We never asserted 
that they would attain, or asked if we might not hope they 
would ultimately attain to natural be: atitude or a natural 
destiny ; but simply, if we might not hope that they would 
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ultimately attain to that degree of imperfect good called by 
our theologians natural bes ititude. The term, we grant, 
was ill-chosen, because we do not believe in natural beati- 
tude at all; for beatitude is in fulfilling our destiny, which 
is in the palinge nesia or supernatural order alone. Sut it 
was not beatitude in any order, but simply an imperfect 
degree of natural good that we really spoke of. 

t may be that in excluding from our conception of hell 
every degree of natural initi: al or inchoate good, we griev- 
ously erred ; but still the doom of the reprobate, as we 
represented it, since it includes the loss of heaven, the loss 
of God, the Supreme Good, the loss of glorification, and 
all the joys of the Kingdom, and since it includes, in the 
ease of all who die in actual sin, the internal torture of 
feeling that the loss has been voluntarily and maliciously 
incurred, and in the ease of ail the nee essity of remaining 
forever mere initial or inchoate existences, forever below 
their proper destiny, without any hope or possibility of 
ever being able to attain to it. seems to us suftie iently deplor- 
able, suftic iently wretched, sufficiently miserable to satisfy 
even those who luxuriate with the greatest fondness on the 
tortures of the damned, and are the most ready to improve 
on the maxim of the Holy Scriptures ; “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of “wisdom,” by making it read: 
“The beginning: of wisdom i is the fear of hell.’ ~~ At least, 
we could” wish no greater suffering to our most bitter enemy, 
and we can conceive it possible for the damned to suffer no 
greater misery, unless we suppose that God by a continuous 
miracle sustains them in existence for the sole purpose of 
enabling them to bear a punishment above their nature. 
Our view of the case supposes as much misery for the 
damned as they are naturally capable of enduring, and 
hence, as we cannot conceive them to be super rnaturalized, 
that is, raised above their nature, we hesitate to believe that 
the Church teaches and requires us to believe that they 
will suffer any greater misery. 

The melioration of the sufferings of-the damned we in- 
cidentally referred to, as our friend might have gathered 
from our remarks in October, was not a point we very 
strenuously insisted upon. We inferred it from the expiatory 
view of punishment, which we were disposed to take, if 
permitted to do so by Catholic faith. Expiation is in itself 
good, and, as far as it goes, tends to good. We cannot, 
therefore, conceive the wicked to be forever expiating their 
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sins, without inferring the gradual diminution of the pun- 
ishment they have incurred; but, as their expiation can 
never be complet ted, their punishme nt can never completely 
end, and consequently is and must be everlasting. The 
diminution, therefore, is evidently only a logical inference 
drawn from the expiatory character of the punishment. 
The point, then, to make good against us, is that the pun- 
ishment is not expiatory y, but purely ¢ and simply vindictive, 
Hence the question we asked ; ; Are we obliged to believe 
the punishment of the wicked is simply vindictive, that is, 
vindictive in the popular sense of the term; or are we 
permitted to believe that it is expiatory? If our Reverend 
friend had told us what is the real doctrine of the Church 
on this point, he would have settled an important question 
for us, and answered the precise doubt we raised. We find 
in some theological writers deserving of ®reat respect, the 
opinion advanced that the punishment i is expiatory. If so, 
all that we concluded with regard to the gradual diminution 
of the sufferings of the reprobate must be conceded. If 
this view of their punishment cannot be taken, then we 
know no reason or ground on which we can assert it, or in 
any sense hope for it. Why has not our friend, who under- 
took to teach us the belief of the Church, instructed us on 
this point ? 

He sends us for an answer to ‘the people,” to “the poor 
and the illiterate,” and says: “ Dear Doctor, let us ask the 
illiterate ‘ the little ones,’ to whom it was explained by the 
Saviour of mankind, and let us not confide too much in our 
own wisdom, for it may be confounded. Yes, my dear 
Doctor, stop a moment, and listen to the unchanges able sen- 
tence which our Divine Redeemer once expressed : ‘I give 
thanks to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to little ones. Yea, Father, because so 
it hath pleased Thee.’—Luke, x. 21. So it has pleased the 

‘ather to ordain, so the Son has confirmed it; so it is; the 
Catholic philosopher, i in order not to mount too high, must 
in all essential points ¢ ask and consult the poor Catholic 
faithful people.” But to refer us on a difficult point of 
theology to the illiterate, though very humble and edifying 
in one who writes English, and quotes Latin, Greek, and 
German, is not, we must be permitted to say, altogether 
satisfactory ; for it does not seem to us that .the illiterate 
and simple are those best fitted to give us the true Catholic 


. 
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explanation. Our Lord, in the words cited, was not, as we 
understand it, contrasting illiterate, docile, and childlike 
Catholics with learned, scientific, and philosophical Catho- 
lies, and sending us to the former, instead of the latter, to 
learn the my steries of Divine rev elation; but docile and 
childlike Catholics, whether learned or unlearned, with the 
proud Gentile philosophers and the wise and prudent of 
this world, who neither know nor accept the true Catholic 
faith. That is to say, he contrasts Christians with non- 
Christians; those who are instructed by Divine revelation, 
with those who either have received no such revelation, or 
through their pride and self-sufficiency have rejected it. 
The poor, no doubt, have the Gospel preached to them, and 
it is a proof that the promised Messiah has come, that it is 
»reached to the poor and illiterate; but it does not follow 
from this, that tlfey who preach it are the poor and _illiter- 
ate, or that science and learning are not very useful quali- 
fications in those who are appointed to preac h it. 

If what appears to be the doctrine of our friend’s letter, 
that we are to learn our faith from the poor and illiterate, 
be the doctrine of the Church, why does she demand a 
learned and highly-educated ministry, and why do we 
found colleges, seminaries, univ ersities, and make liberal 
expenditures to educate not only the clergy, but the great 
body of our people? and why does our friend himself con- 
sult the Scriptures, the F athers, and the writings and 
experiences of the Saints, and not content himself with 
simply consulting his housekeeper or his stable-boy 4 Why 
not shut up all our schools, burn all our libraries, and 
henceforth learn only what the unlearned are capable of 
teaching? We must believe that the writer, in his humili- 
ty, has forgotten to inquire what would be the consequences 
of such a doctrine as this. It would tend to repress all 
thoughts and inquiry, render useless all literary or scien- 
tific culture ; ; would condemn as useless, if not worse than 
useless, all the theological literature of the Church; de- 
clare worthless all the labors of the great Fathers, Doctors, 
and Philosophers of the Catholic world; would endorse 
with a vengeance De Rancé’s plea for ignorance ; and, 
if received as the doctrine and sentiment ‘of the Chureh, 
would justify the charge brought by her enemies against 
her, that she crushes thought aud forbids all inquiries and 
all discussions which rise above the reach of the illiterate 
and the simple. 


. 
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The writer mistakes entirely the question at issue be- 
tween him and us, if any question se be. It was not 
what the illiterate or the poor faithful Catholic people re- 
ceive as the faith of the Church, we wished to ascertain ; 
for of that belief we could hardly be ignorant. Moreover, 
we had and have some doubts whether the faith of the 
Church can always be concluded with infallible certainty 
from popular belief. We have great respect for the poor 
faithful Catholic people ; we honor them for their fidelity, 
and we have great confidence in their Catholic instine ts; 
but it would be idle, it seems to us, to pretend that all that 
is popularly believed, that all the notions cire ‘ulating among 
the ignorant and illiterate, and are held by them to be true, 
are to be received as Catholic dogmas, or ‘the true and full 
express sion of the belief of the Church. They have many 
opinions which no well-instructed Catholic entertains, and 
many practices which every enlightened Catholic regards 
as childish and even superstitious. It is possible, then, we 
may know the belief of the poor, ignorant, and illiterate 
people, without being quite sure that we have the belief of 
the Church. The question does not turn on what is the 
belief of the illiterate, but how far is their belief itself 
true Catholic faith? Even supposing them to hold in 
words the dogma, it may still be asked, if they understand 
the dogma in its true sense. Our questions did not relate 
to the terms in which the dogma is expressed, either in the 
language of Scripture, or of popular belief, but to the sense 
in which that language or those terms are to be taken. It 
is evident from the very nature of the case, that on this 
point the poor faithful people, the illiterate and unculti- 
vated, however humble or docile they may be, can give us 
no information. 

One is almost tempted to think that the pious writer of 
the letter has never felt the need, either for himself or for 
others, of understanding the Catholic dogma, and ascertain- 
ing its scientific significs mee. This may be a merit in him, 
and he may, perhaps, not unwisely thank God that he is. 
quite willing to accept the infallible speech of the Church 
without asking what it means, or whether it means any: 
thing or not; but we can assure him, all men have not,, 
as yet, attained to his degree of perfection, —or indifference, 
and that, in our times at least, there are a great many 
respectable persons who have a strong desire to understand 
what they read or hear spoken, and who really wish to 
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penetrate beyond the mere letter, seize the intellectual 
sense, and give it a scientific expression, both for them- 
selves and others. There are men, and, we confess, we are 
among them, who would understand ‘what they believe, 
and be able to render a reasonable service to God—obse- 
quium rationabile. These persons may be very wrong, 
and regarded by our friend as proud and hi aughty philoso- 
phers, “against whom all honest men should be on their 
guard. But still there are such persons, and we cannot, 
for ourselves, agree in the wisdom or justice of rejecting 
their demands, much less of excluding them from the pale 
of our charity, and consigning them over to Satan, as in- 
corrigible. It would be doing Satan quite too much honor. 
It is far better to allow them to use their reason, and to do 
our best to enable them to understand according to the 
best of human ability the word of God. 

We really know and understand nothing till we see and 
understand it in its principle, in its relation to the whole of 
which, if it be not a mere chimera or ens rationzs, it is an 
integral part. Take the popular belief on this subject of 
future punishment,—we must still ask, What is the princi- 
ple or reason of this belief? What is its relation to the 
whole system of Catholic faith? Do you tell me that the 
Church teaches it, and therefore I must ask none of these 
questions 4 Let me tell you, if I am a thinking man, real- 
ly a live and not a dead man, my mind does and will ask 
these questions, and others like them; and the only way 
that I can prevent it from asking them, is by a violent 
effort of my will absolutely refusing to think of the subject 
at all. The mind has its own laws, and, if it acts at all, 
it does and will act in accordance with them. When once 
it has been quickened into activity, it is in vain that you 
come forward with wise and prudent, or even pious ad- 
monitions, and tell it that it must not ask this or that ques- 
tion, and that, if it does, it will only wander from the 
truth, be involved in the inextricable mazes of error, and 
tind its place at last with the Beast and the False Prophet, 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. Either 
you must prevent the quickening of the mind, the bursting 
into life of its ac tivity, or you must suffer it to think. 
think freely, think e: arnestly, think deeply, and aid and 
direct it to think truly, wisely, and justly. 

The suppression of ‘thought, of all mental activity, may 
be attempted, but it can never be more than partially suc- 
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cessful; for it is at war with the very nature of the in- 
tellect, and the manifest intention of Divine Providence. 
Why were we made intellectual beings, why were we 
endowed with reason, if we are to live and dieas if we 
were unintellectual and unreasoning animals? Why did 
God give us understanding, if understanding is not to be 
exercised? And if understanding is to be exercised at all, 
where will you fix its limits, set up your stakes, and say: 
“Hitherto, but no farther?’ To suppress our mental ac- 
tivity is to suppress our manhood ; is not to make us pious, 
devout, faithtul, and docile Catholics, but mere brute- 
beasts. The great men, the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, your ‘Basils and your Chrysostoms, your Jeromes 
and your Augustines, your Gregories, Hilarys, Ambroses, 
Anselms, Thomases, Bonaventuras, and even Bossuets and 
Fénelons were thinking and living men, men of the high- 
est, the most cultivated, and the most advanced reason “of 
their respective ages, and they labored not to suppress 
thought, to suppress inquiry, to suppress res won, and keep 
the multitude i ignorant and brutish, but to quicken thought, 
to instruct intellect, to enlighten the ignorant, and to an- 
swer fully and scientifically “all the legitimate questions the 
human mind asks or is disposed to ask. If we are men, 
living men, who love the truth, and seek the glory of God 
in the redemption, intelligence, and love of m: ankind, we 

too shall labor not to suppress, but to quicken, guide, ‘and 
assist the activity of the mind, the characteristic of our 
nature. 

We wish our friend would understand, what we are sure 
he is not disposed to deny, that belief is an intellectual act, 
and that no man believes a proposition itself, any farther 
than he understands it, and sees and assents to its reason- 
ableness. You may tell me the Church teaches an unin- 
telligible proposition, and as I believe her, because I have 
reason to believe her God’s Church, and that she has 
au hority to teach, I must believe it. Very true, I believe 
her, but I believe it, and can believe it, no -farther than I 
understand it, and I understand it no farther than I see its 
relation or its analogy to the system of truth which has 
been committed to her keeping, or as a part of the whole 
doctrine of which she is the teacher. Beyond this I may 
accept the words, but they are to me empty words, with 
no distinct meaning. 

I have no difficulty in believing that they who die unre- 
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generate are eternally excluded from heaven, and suffer 

forever in hell, for that follows nee vessarily from the fact 

that heaven is the crown of the regener ration, and, to attain 
it, one must be regenerated, and live the regenerated life in 
this world. This eternal reprobation and the misery of the 
reprobate, as the consequence of the abuse of free-will, 
harmonize with the whole sysiem of rational and revealed 
truth the Church teaches, explains, evolves, and applies in 
her life through the ages. So far as this is the popular 
belief, so far the popular belief is reasonable and Catholic. 
But if you go farther, and tell me the wicked are excluded 
from heaven not because they exclude themselves, but by 
an arbitrary act of God, by way of wreaking his vengeance 
on those who have obstinate ly, ‘during this life, refused the 
good he proffers them, I naturally ask : What do you mean 
by this vengeance, and on what principle of natural or 
revealed truth do you assert it? Do you mean that this 
punishment i is any ‘thing more or less than the natural con- 
sequence of the re probate state or condition in which the 
sinner dies and enters the world to come, and from which 
there is and can be for him no redemption? Is this your 
meaning? Then I understand you, and have no diftic ulty 
with the popular belief. If it is not, and you say that the 
Chureh requires me to believe more than this, I ask you to 
tell me in plain and unequivocal language, what it is that 
you really mean, and what in addition Catholic faith re- 

quires me to believe? I ask you, also, to show that what, 

in addition, is required of me, harmonizes with the known 
attributes of God, and with the general principles of re- 
vealed truth. 

Now, what is the teaching of the Church on this subject, 
in relation to the precise difficulty we have stated, we do 
not pretend to know; but we must know it, we must un- 
derstand it, and we must see its consistency with whatever 
else we are required to believe, or else there will be in spite 
of ourselves a doubt in our mind, a doubt which cannot be 
mechanically "removed, or in any way removed without 
some intelligible reason addressed to our understanding. 
You may tell us that such a doubt is sinful, and that, if we 
entertain it, we are no true believers. But that will not 
remove the doubt. The motives you adduce are addressed 
to the will, not to the intellect, and may make us wish to get 
rid of the doubt, but they cannot convince the understand- 
ing. To will or not to will is always in our power, but not 
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to believe or to disbelieve. There is no use in finding fault 
with us for this, for thus far we are not and cannot be 
blameworthy. Doubt is sinful only when it arises from 
some malice in the will, some indifference to truth, some 
neglect to seek for it, or for the evidence that it is truth; 
that is, it may be sinful in its cause, but not in itself asa 
purely intellectual act. Indeed, doubt is the first act of 
the reflex understanding, and he who has never doubted 
has never learned any thing. The merit of faith is in the 
fact that it is an act of love as well as of understanding. 
But we have no disposition to prolong this discussion, 
and whatever opinions we may have, directly or indirectly, 
advaneed on the future punishment of the wicked, we, in 
intention at least, hold the Catholic doctrine, and wish to 
have on this, as on all other subjects, no doctrine not in 
accordance with it. The only two opinions we have ad- 
vanced, which are supposed not to be in harmony with the 
teachings of the re or vita and the belief of the people, 
are: 1. That the punishment of the wicked is not a posi- 
tive infliction, but a necessary consequence of the state or 
condition in which the sinner dies, and vindictive only in 
the sense that it vindicates the wisdom, justice, and good- 


ness of the creative act; and 2. That the future punish- 

ment of the wicked, which in the case of all actual sinners 

is a perpetuw gehenne cruciatus, involving what theolo- 

gians call the poe sensiis, though, in our judgment, the 
‘ 


pain of internal rather than of external sense,—but never- 
theless is not punishment by material fire, as that term is 
ordinarily understood, in a literal lake or pool that burneth 
with literal fire and brimstone. With regard to the first 
point, St. Teresa’s experience testifies to nothing against 
us, for her experience does not represent God as inflicting 
pain, or the pain itself as produced by any external fire, 
but declares it to be “the soul herself who tears herself 
into pieces,” which shows that the sufferings of the soul 
grow out of her internal state, not that God positively in- 
flicts them. On both points, however, we are content with 
the doctrine of the following passage, which we find in 
Archbishop Kenrick’s Theology: “ Attamen necesse non 
est eum concipere paenas irrogantem ; nam ex ipsa pecca- 
torum conditione, quum procul sint a regno coelorum, vehe- 
mens oritur dolor, qui, omnibus fatentibus theologis, est 
maximus damnatorum cruciatus, pena damni dictus. Que 
autem supplicia ignis nomine in Scripturis designantur, 
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non satis feliciter quis explicuerit; nec enim igni quo 
fovemur est similis. Czeterum carceris ipsius, ut ita loqua- 
mur, adjuncta haberi possunt queecumque sint externa 
damnatorum supplicia, quin Deus ea inferens concipiatur.””* 

This, if we understand it, teaches that it is not necessary 
in order to hold the Catholic faith to believe that the pun- 
ishment is a positive infliction, and therefore a supernatural 
punishment; but it suffices to believe that it grows out of 
the state or condition in which the sinner has placed him- 
self, or in which he is found on entering the future world. 
As that state is the natural consequence of the abuse of his 
freedom, which constitutes the dignity and glory of his 
nature, we see no injustice, nothing contrary to the essential 
attributes of our Creator, who is good and goodness itself, 
in leaving the reprobate to suffer it, and we see not how 
God himself could, without reversing the whole order of 
his providence, do otherwise. But as we regard all suffer- 
ing, even in this life, as expiatory in its nature and char- 
acter, we regard this future punishme nt as an everlasting 
expiation for sin. Whether we have a right to hold this 
latter view or not, is a point on which we have asked for 
instruction from those who have authority to teach, and are 
vapable of setting us right, if we are wrong. The expia- 
tory character of future punishment is, in our mind, con- 
nected with a general principle which runs through all the 
Creator’s works, and without which we.could never discover 
or establish the dialectic character of pain of any sort. 
All the Creator’s works are dialectic, and every thing in 
them, when rightly understood, has a dialectic sense. Sev- 
eral highly-esteemed and le arned theologians, to whom the 
very name of Gioberti is an abomination, have objected 
even to our criticism on that philosopher’s assertion that 
sin has its dialectic side, and assure us that we are wrong 
in saying that it is on no side and under no aspect dialectic, 
that is, reconcilable with good, 

With regard to the sec ‘ond point, as to the pena sensis 
asserted by our theologians, we are not disposed to say any 
thing more than is said by nae seg 3 Kenrick in the 
passage we have quoted. We by no means deny what 
theologians call the pana sensiis, but we consider it rather 
a pain ‘of internal than of external sense, and look upon it 


* Theologia Dogmatica. De Impiorum Supplic. Resp. Obj. 10. As we are 
referred to the illiterate to collect our faith, it would be quite unnecessary to 
translate the Latin into English for their benetit. 
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as growing necessarily out of the loss of heaven, or the su- 
pernatural. destiny of man, which leaves the sinner and com- 
pels him forever to remain an initial or inchoate existence, 
and therefore in the world of the senses, infinitely below that 
world of mentality in which the Blest are. That the rep- 
robate will suffer from creatures in hell, on the principles 
and in the way they suffer from them here, is possible and 
not improbable ; but that they will be crowded into “ovens,” 

thrown into * pits, ” or plunged into a “lake” literally 
burning with “fire and brimsione,” and actually punishe d 
by material fire, as the term is ordinarily understood, we 
by no means deny; we only sey that we do not believe 
that it is necessary to believe it. These and various other 
images used by the Seriptures and by our preachers, and 
taken literally by the illiterate or the vulgar, we content 
ourselves with regarding as used to express the greatness 
and intensity of the sufferings of the damned. So much 
it is evident the Arc ‘hbishop in his Theology would concede 
us, and nothing more can really be collected from the ex- 
perience of St. Teresa quoted in our friend’s letter. There 
may be great doubt whether the highly figurative or syim- 
bolic langu: age of the Apocalypse has any reference at 
all to the condition of men after this mortal life, and, at 
any rate, there is no more reason why the Beast should 
be taken figurativ ely to represent, as our friend says, 
“ wicked world,” than that the lake of fire and brimstone 
should be taken figuratively. St. Teresa nowhere says that 
the damned are subjected to a literal ty a or that their 
agonies proceed from literal fire. Her language is highly 
figurative, and she uses the strongest expressions in her 
ang to express the intensity of the sufferings of hell. 

sut, after all, we place no great reliance on the Saint’s ex- 
perience. She was a great saint, a noble woman, and a 
classical writer, yet it is not necessary to believe that she 
was inspired to reveal truth, or that she ever actu: ally in 
her own person experienced the tortures of the damned. 
We have great respect for the experiences and visions of 
saints, but we are not disposed to take them as infallible 
commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, or as of any special 
value in determining what is or is not the, Catholic dogma. 
We believe in the perennial inspiration of the Church, that 
is, in the sense of a never-failing assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, but only to the end of preserving inviolate in its 
unity and integrity the Idea, or Truth itself, which she in 
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her whole life is engaged in evolving, explaining, and ap- 
lying, to the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
hee w we regard this i inspiration or assistance as given to the 
Church as the new or regenerated human race, not to indi- 
viduals, however learned, or saintly, or worthy to be vener- 
ated on our altars. 

Still, if our friend insists upon the literal interpretation 
of the language of Scripture and of the popular belief, we 
shall not quarrel with him; we shall only tell him that we 
think he has no right to accuse us of denying hell because 
we do not agree with him that it is literal fire. THe may 
hold his opinion, but not impose it upon us as Catholic 
dogma. We would, however, say to him and to others 
who have accused us of denying the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked, that they seem to us to take a very low 
view, not of hell indeed, but of heaven. They seem to 
consider the loss of heaven, of the supernatural, that is to 
say, of their proper destiny, therefore of their Supreme 
Good. as a very trifling affair, and to imply no hell at all. 
Perhaps if they had a little more of that spiritual-minded- 
ness and penetration into celestial things, which they are 
so ready to deny to us, they would perceive that we might 
more justly accuse them of denying heaven, than they us of 
denying hell. They seem to us to attach very little import- 
ance to the supernatural destiny of man, and therefore to the 
Incarnation, and to think some wwhat more of escaping hell, 
than of securing the joys of heaven. Will they permit us 
to suggest that, if they would more frequently prefer life 
to death as the subject of their meditations, they would be 
none the worse theologians, and none the weaker Chris- 
tians? 

Since the foregoing was written, we have received an- 
other communication from a learned and able theologian, 
and which, as we wish to have done with the subjec t, we 
append with a few brief remarks :— 

Str: Excuse me, if I take the liberty of offering to your attention 
a few remarks relative to the two last numbers of your Review. I 
should, perhaps, not have been under the necessity of doing so, if you 
had seen my short exposition on the eternity of punishment in a 
German newspaper, the Wahrheitsfreund. Though I am not a great 
heologian, nor, in comparison with you, in the world of science of 
any importance, still I feel in the present case a great confidence in 
being able to give such answers to your questions as will put an end to 
the whole controversy. 

Your questions are founded ona false principle, on a false idea of 
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eternity. If you had the right notion of eternity, you would never 
come to conclusions like yours. According to the Holy Scriptures, 
eternity is the natural opposite of time; or, better, time is the true 
opposite of eternity. In eternity, as far as it is eternity, there is no 
time—quia tempus non erit amplius. Apoc. x. 6. Butif there be no time, 
then there is no succession; if there be no succession, then there is no 
mutation of will and of punishment. ‘ The will is in eternity” is equiv- 
alent to this proposition, “the will is immutable;” as long as it is 
mutable, it is not yet in eternity, but in time. In eternity vermis non 
moritur, et ignis non extinguitur. Mark ix. 43; because there is no 
transition from existing to not existing, or from not existing to exist- 
ing; no mutation, no annihilation, because there is no succession, no 
time any more. Whilst time reflects itself in motion, eternity finds its 
picture in repose; whilst time is succession of the state of potentiality 
to the state of act, eternity is a simple state of act. There is only this 
difference between the necessary Being and contingent beings, that the 
eternity of the former excludes all state of potentiality, be it anterior 
or posterior, whilst the eternity of the latter excludes only the state of 
posterior potentiality. But in any case eternity excludes all succession 
of the state of act and potentiality, so that the definition of eternity is 
necessarily this: “‘ Hternity is a state of act excluding all succession.” 
It is a simple moment of existence enduring without change.* 

I think it would not be so difficult to show to a rationalist the ration- 
ability of this idea. There is nothing extraordinary, nothing impossible 
in it; on the contrary, it concords with reason and experience. A man 
with a fixed idea offers us a partial picture of the state of the wicked 
in eternity. His reason is directed to one point, from which even with 
the greatest labor it cannot be removed. It is in the state of immuta- 
bility, of fixity, and in so far no more subjected to the laws of time. 
Suppose now, that his intellect and his will, all his conceptions and acts 
of will were in this state of fixity, then we should have a perfect image 
of the state of man in eternity. A man with a fixed idea through ex- 
terior influences can certainly come again to the full use of reason, 
because he is not yet quite free of the law of time; but if he were in 
the state of fixity with all acts of intellect and will, he never could be 
saved from such a state. 

After this, it will not be very difficult, Sir, to answer your questions. 
But first, I insight make some few other remarks. Your doctrine, Sir, 
is, when not quite destructive, at least very dangerous to Christian 
morality. Human nature is so inclined to evil, that, if we should offer 
to the impious hopes of natural beatitude, crime, which nevertheless 
predominates, would reign to a far greater extent. Then your doctrine 
destroys the free-will of men. You say: “If they (the wicked) con- 
tinue to commit sin, how can we say, that Christ has triumphed over 
sin, that he has overcome Satan and destroyed his works?” Now, I 
ask you, if a man should be obstinately determined to commit sin 
throughout eternity, how could you suppose him not committing sin, 
without doing violence to his free-will? But is this not the grossest 








* Vide Tourauski et sa Doctrine, jugés par VEnseignement de U Eglise; par Pierre 
Semenenko, Docteur en Theologic. Paris: Jaques Lecoffre et Cie. This same notion of 
eternity, as the Holy Scriptures give it us, you will find, also, in the Scholastics. As I 
have no other books at hand, I beg you to read St. Thomas Summa, P. 1, Q. 10, A. 4, and 
elsewhere, 
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contradiction,—free-will and violence? He who is compelled, is not 
free, and he who is free cannot be compelled. So the triumph of 
Christ over sin cannot involve the consequence you draw from it, that 
men cannot continue to commit sin. But you ask perhaps: Should 
the wicked in eternity continue to sin, would they remain eternally 
bad? This question is a contradiction of terns, as you easily will 
understand, when you remember, that their will, being in eternity, is 
necessarily immutable. 

I come now to your fundamental questions. You ask: 1st. “Are 
the wicked everlastingly punished because they are everlastingly sin- 
ning?” Answer: Yes. They enter with their sin in eternity, and so 
this sin, though they do not commit new sina, is everlasting; they enter, 
as Dr. Klee says, into the state of Satanity.* In Luke, viii. 18; 
the debt remains the same, consequently the punishment remains the 
same. You ask, 2dly: “Is their punishment vindictive, or simply 
expiative?” Answer: There is no difference, whether the punish- 
ment be vindictive or expiative, since it is eternal. Call it as you like, 
it is always the same punishment. But itis really both ; it is vindictive 
and expiative, but remember well, eternally vindictive for an eternal 
sin, and eternally expiative of an eternal sin. Does not Jesus Christ 
say himself of the wicked: Non videbit vitam, sed ira Dei manet super 
eum? John, iii. 36.+ In hell, Sir, there is nograce any more; but ex- 
piation in your sense, that is, satisfaction, involves and supposes grace. 
I beg to consider also the following oracles of the Holy Scripture: 
“ Vie genti insurgenti super genus meum; Dominus enim omnipotens 
vindicabit in eis. . .. Dabit enim ignem et vermes in carnes eorum, 
ut urantur et sentiant usque in sempiternum.” Judith xvi. ‘In flam- 
ma ignis dantis vindictam iis, qui non noverunt Deum, et qui non 
obediunt Evangelio Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui penas dabunt in 
interitu wternas.” Sec. Thessal. i. In the same sense St. Cyprian says: 
* Quos inerpiabili malo seviensignis eterna scelerum ultione torquebit.” 
Laud. martyr. 618, Bal. You ask, 8dly: * Does it necessarily include 
any thing more than is implied in the loss of heaven or supernatural 
good?” Answer: Though the loss of God is, according to the Holy 
Fathers, the hell in hell, still the Scriptures and the Fathers and the 
Church in her definitions speak always of positive, not only of negative 
or privative sufferings. But even supposing, that the eternal punish- 
ment does not necessarily include any thing more than is implied in the 
loss of heaven or supernatural good, we still must protest against a 
consequence such as this, that with eternal punishment natural beati- 
tude can coéxist. For it is self-evident, that to be out of God, conse- 
quently to be out of all good and within all bad and evil, is to be in 
hell, and likewise that the highest pana damni is also the highest pana 
sensus (vide Klee’s Dogmatik, T. ii. p. 463). You ask, 4thly: “Be- 
cause none but the elect can receive any supernatural good, is it there- 
fore necessary to exclude the reprobate from all diminution of their 
sufferings under the expiation eternally going on, orfrom gradually 
attaining to that degree of imperfect good foreshadowed in what theolo- 
gians call the state of pure nature?” Answer: Certainly it is; as in 

*(Katholische Dogmatik von Dr. H. Klee, T. IL. p. 462). And does not Jesus Christ 
speak himself of an eternal sin? Qui autem blusphemaverit in Spiritum Sanctum non 
habebit remissionem, sed reus erit eterni delicti? Mare, iii, 29. In the same view St. 


Ambrose says: Post mortem nequeunt merita mutari. 
t Proprie loquendo pena eterna non est vindictiva neque expiativa, sed retributiva. 
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eternity there is no time any more, so there can be no succession, no 
mutation, no gradual diminution of suffering, no transition to any 
degree of perfect or imperfect good. Does not also the Holy Gospel 
indicate the impossibility of this alleged mitigation in the parable of 
the rich man, to whom a drop of water, @. e., the smallest mitigation is 
denied?* You see, Sir, that all my answers are founded in the true 
Biblical idea of eternity, whilst your questions suppose eternity to be 
a time without limits, which is, you will agree with me, a chimera. Do 
you still require definitions of the Church? I am here living, Sir, in 
the country, far from all communication with large cities; I have not 
all the books I should have to write on theological matters, I have not 
the Decreta Pontificum, nor the Concilia CEcumenica, nor the Holy 
Fathers; I have nothing else than some books of theology, and some 
remarks written during the time of my studies; I am a poor mission- 
ary in Upper-Canada, and so I cannot furnish you with a great appa- 
ratus of science; but I hope you will not ask too much from me. I 
have said nothing but what a candid spirit must admit, and the whole 
of what I have said can convince you that your theory is not in har- 
mony with the doctrine of the Church. So thisis not a point in which 
popular belief needs to be modified. Yea, the popular belief itself is 
areal argument against you. What is popular belief else, than the 
belief of all ages, all countries, and all the people of God, of the whole 
mystic body of Christ, of the Church herself? 

“Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est, non est 
erratum, sed traditum.” When Nestorius in the fifth century asserted 
that the blessed Virgin was only the mother of a man, it was not yet 
defined by the Church, but it was popular belief, that she was the 
mother of God, and is not this popular belief considered till now as the 
strongest proof against the heresiarch? Before the last Decennium 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was not yet decreed, but it 
was popular belief, and this popular belief was the strongest argu- 
ment for our theologians. On this popular belief Father Passaglia 
founded his large work, De Immaculato Conceptu, and Father Ballerini’s 
Sylloge Monumentorum ad Mysterium Conceptionis Immaculate illus- 
trandum, is nothing else than a proof of the popular belief in this 
dogma. 

Another remark we have to make before closing this already too 
long letter. We believe in your good-will, in your orthodoxy ; we be- 
lieve that you have not the slightest intention to assert any thing against 
the Church; we are happy, to see in your last Review such a firm dec- 
laration of your readiness to subject your opinions to the decision of 
the Church; but, Sir, you must concede, that you were in an ear- 
lier number of your Review a little too incautious in speaking of the 
Index. In your article, Gioberti’s Philosophy of Revelation, (page 
285), you say: * We know also, that modern orthodoxy is timid, and 
its defenders are more ready to denounce, to place upen the Index, or 
to pillory a man’s writings, than to refute them, to silence by authority 
than to convince by reason.” Are such expressions not incautious ? 
Can you conscientiously speak so about a congregation of the great- 
est dignitaries of the Church and the most learned theologians of the 


* ef. Mare. xiv, 21. “Ve autem homini illi, per quem Filius hominis traditur. Bonum erat 
ei, si non exset natus homo ille.” Ergo existentia damnati non est melior conditio quam non- 
existentia, 
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world, who never place a work on the Index without having examined 
it on all sides, to whose decisions the greatest men of the Catholic 
world, such as a Ventura, Rosmini, Hirscher, Gunther, &c., &c., will- 
ingly and humbly subjected themselves? But “errare aut errasse 
humanum est.” 

Excuse me again, Sir, and believe, that I would not have said any 
thing against you, if not compelled by my conscience and my love of 
the truth and of our holy Church, to whose service I offer my little 
faculties, my little labors, and my whole life. 

I am, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant. 


We were not ignorant of the definition of eternity given 
us by the writer, but the word eternal is frequently used in 
the sense of everlasting, in which sense it does not exclude 
the conception of time, or pote ntiality. When applied to 
punishment, it must be so used, and can only mean that 
the punishment is endless, or never comes to a conclusion. 
Taken in the sense in which it excludes all conception of 
time and potentiality, it applies and can apply only to God. 
Defined as our critic defines it, eternity, since it excludes 
all potentiality, is pure act, and only God is or can be pure 
act, for he only is or can be absolutely infinite. Eternity, 
in his sense, is God, who alone is eternal, or the Eternal 
One. To be in eternity is to be in God, and the Blest are 
eternal, possess eternal life, only in Him. To be “ in eter- 
nity,” in the sense that it exe ‘ludes all time, is to be in God, 
is to be God, for what is in God is God. The Saints in 
Glory participate in His eternity, because they have returned 
to Him in the palingenesia,—and through union with the 
Word made flesh, are united to Him as their final cause, 
and are thus, as St. Peter says, made “ partakers of the 
Divine nature,” divine consortes nature. 

Sut this cannot be said of the reprobate. They are not 
in eternity, for they are not in God,—are not united to him 
in the palingenesia, for yo 'y are reprobate precisely because 
they are not and never can be so united. In them the po- 
tentiality of their ns ae is not reduced to act, and their 
misery is that it never can be; or, in .other words, they 
have not attained, and never can attain to their final cause,— 
have not reached and cannot reach the term of their exist- 
ence ; that is, have not fulfilled and cannot fulfil their des- 
tiny. Hence they remain forever initial, inchoate, unful- 
filled, or inc ompleted existences. Hence they are and must 
remain forever subject to time and its mutations, never 
reaching eternity. Possibly it did not occur to our critic, 
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that, if the wicked are in eternity, they have reached the 
term of their existence, have reduced their potentiality to 
act, have fulfilled their destiny, and therefore are neither 
wicked nor miserable, but deificated and blest, are in fact 
saints in glory, which, he will permit us to say, is a “ con- 
tradiction in terms.” 

Time and eternity are not contradictories, but simply 
opposites, reconciled and brought into dialectic harmony 
in the palingenesia. Time and space are related to eternity 
and immensity pree isely as the creature is related to the 
Creator ; and as C reator and creature are not contradicto- 
ries, so neither are time or space, and eternity or immen- 
sity. Time is initial eternity, and space is initial immen- 
sity, and each is complete | or gompleted only in God, who 
is eternity and immensity in lis own real and actual being. 
The Blest have fulfilled their destiny, have returned to God 
as their final cause, and in them the final chronotope has 
not been destroyed, for they remain creatures still, are not 
absorbed in God, as the Budhists teack, but are brought 
into dialectic union and harmony with the infinite Chrono- 
tope, that is to say, the eternity and immensity of God, 
indistinguishable from the Divine Essence itself. The dif. 
ficulty with the reprobate is, then, that this union and har- 
mony are not and cannot be attained to. They remain 
eternally in finite time and space, out of their dialectic union 
and harmony, out of the Logos, and are therefore sophistical. 
Had our critic duly considered this, he would have had less 
contidence in his demonstration of the impossibility of the 
sort of melioration under the expiation, forever going on, 
we spoke of. This demonstration is founded not on a false 
notion of eternity, but on the false notion of the relation of 
time and eternity, in supposing them to be contradictories, 
when they are only simple contraries, susceptible of recon- 
ciliation. Time has its origin and its being in eternity, as 
the creature has its origin and being in the Creator. 

We cannot conceive of time being no more without con- 
ceiving of the total annihilation of all creatures. The time 
for This or That may come to an end, but not all time. 
The time of probation ends at death, and the unregenerate 
are from that moment fixed in their state of reprobation 
forever. There is no time for them to enter the palinge- 
nesia, and they must remain forever in their state of repro- 
bation. On this point there is no disagreement between 
the critic and ourselves. But that their condition within 
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the limits of this reprobation is immutable, may be true, 
but is not, we maintain, a necessary logical conclusion. 
This disposes of the philosophic argument adduced against 
us. In answer to one of our questions, the critic concedes 
that the reprobate do not commit new sin, and simply con- 
tends that they remain forever in the same sinful state in 
which they enter the world to come. Substitute the same 
reprobate state, and we accept his answer. That the wicked, 
as he maintains after Dr. Klee, “enter into the state of 
Satanity,” is a proposition that we do not fully understand, 
or which, if we understand, we do not accept ; for we do not 
recognize two eternal principles, one good, one evil,—or the 
Manichsean dualism. He says, furthe srmore, that it makes 
no difference whether we call the punishment vindictive or 
expiativ e, since it is eternal. "With his permission, we think 
it does make some difference, if the word vindictive is taken 
in its popular sense, and it was only in its popular sense that 
we objected to it. Popularly, the word wndictive means 
revengef ul, given to revenge, and in this sense we doubt 
the propriety of calling the punishment of the wicked vin- 
dictive. In the other sense of the word, the sense in which 


we use it when we say we vindicate a agg esa against an 


opponent, or a truth against him that denies it, we are 
willing to admit that all punishment is vindictive. In the 
mnishment of the wicked, God does not avenge or revenge 
ftimeelf. 3 in the vulgar sense of those terms, but vindicates 
the logical or dialec ‘tic character of his own providence, 
roving it in harmony with the eternal Logos, which he 
alles I is. Ile does universally and effectually what our 
critic is attempting, on a small scale, to do to us, that is, to 
vindicate the truth against our sophistry. The pain and 
mortification we should feel by being convicted would be 
our expiation of having been illogical, and vented soph- 
isms. All sinisa sophism, is an error of logic, or an error 
against the dialectic truth of things, and really consists in 
the sophism of assuming on the part of the creature that 
he is not creature, but God. The expiation is the just re- 
ward of the error or sin, and is therefore retributive. 

But when our critic talks of an “ eternal sin,” he talks 
again of something we do not understand. An eternal sin 
ean be the act only of an eternal sinner, and therefore again 
only of an infinite sinner; an infinite sinner must be an in- 
finite being ; but an infinite being is actus purissimus, and 
therefore incapable of sinning. “He only can commit an 
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eternal sin who is in eternity ; but eternity is God, and God 

‘annot sin, nor he who is in God. Man may commit a sin 
that will never be forgiven, therefore a sin “whose punish- 
ment or expiation will never end; but that is something 
very different from an eternal sin. 

The writer concedes our proposition that “hell does not 
necessarily imply any thing more than the loss of heaven or 
supernatural good,” but protests ® against a consequence 
such as this, “that. with eternal punishment natural beati- 
tude can coéxist. For it is self-evident, that to be out of 
God, consequently to be out of all good and within all bad 
and ‘evil, is to be in hell, and likewise that the highest 
pena damni is also the highest pana sensis.” If he had 
paid attention to what we said in October, he would have 
omitted what he here says of “natural beatitude.” In the 
proper sense of the term, we believe in no natural beati- 
tude; for beatitude is in the palingenesia, not in the cos- 
mos. Yet the cosmos is initial palingenesia. The repro- 
bate have no palingenesiac existence ; yet, since they exist, 
they have a cosmic existence, and therefore an initial good. 
To deny this would be to deny that on reprobate have any 
existence, and if no existence, they can be the subjects 
neither of happiness nor of misery. But we have suftic iently 
explained this point elsewhere. We only add here, that, in 
our October number, we frankly « admitted the inaccurae y 
of our language, and explained what we meant. There is 
neither fairness nor candor in our critics continuing to 
assert that we maintain that the reprobate attain or even 
may be attaining to natural beatitude. All the good per- 
taining to what theologians call the * state of pure nature, , 
whic h they, not we, call natural beatitude, is simply an 
initial or inchoate good, as the cosmos is initial or inchoate 
palingenesia, or as man in the order of genesis is an initial 
or inchoate Christian. The reprobate never get beyond 
this initial or inchoate state, never attain to the stature of 
full-grown men, never actualize the potentialities of their 
nature or race, and therefore remain forever dishumanized 
and below their destiny, and hence are said to be in hell, 
infernus, the below. 

Our critic says that “to be out of God, consequently to 
be out of all good and within all bad and evil, is to be in 
hell.’ Will he tell us what he means by being within a/l 
bad and evil? Are bad and evil something positiv e? Are 
they positive entities? If so, they must either be eternal or 
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created. If you say eternal, you are a Manichean ; if you 
say they are created, you deny that all the Creator’s works 
are good, and maintain that God can do evil, therefore be 
bad and wicked. Ile says “the Seri tures, the Fathers, 
and the Church in her definitions, cat always of positive, 
not only of negative or privative sufferings.” No doubt of 
it. But do they ever speak of evil as a positive principle, 
or a positive existence? Nobody denies that suffering is 
positive, that is to say, actual suffering; but it is so not by 
virtue of the presence of a positive existence called ev il, 
but by virtue of the absence of a positive good. It is not 
necessary, Archbishop Kenrick tells us, to believe that the 
punishment of the wicked is a positive infliction,—and_ he, 
we must believe, is as good a theologian, as learned and 
philosophic as even our critic. We have no doubt that the 
suffering of the reprobate is very real and very intense, but 
we are disposed to regard it not as a positive infliction, but as 
the natural and necessary conseguence of the loss of God, the 
privation of heaven, which compels the reprobate to remain 
forever mere initial, inchoate, unfinished existences, inten- 
sified in the case of actual sinners by the consciousness that 
it is through their own fault they must forever so remain. 
With regard to popular belief as a criterion of Catholic 
truth, we have already spoken. Popular belief is ortho- 
dox, so far as it conforms to the external and internal tradi- 
tion of the Chureh, and no farther. The external tradition 
is the infallible speech of the Church maintained by her 
definitions and decrees; the internal is the Idea or Word 
whose Divine-human life she is ev olving in her own life, 
as we have elsewhere explained. As to the words of theo- 
logians and even of Scripture, we wish it to be understood 
that the question is not what they are, but what do they 
mean. This question it requires a higher authority than 
either his or ours to answer. As to the moral effect of our 
alleged doctrine, we reply, first, that we have nothing to do 
with it, because we do not hold the doctrine objected to; 
and, second, that the fear of hell is a restraint only to those 
who believe it, and, if we present hell in such a light that 
nobody will or can believe it, the fear of it will “yestrain 
nobody. We thank the critic for the confidence he ex- 
presses in our personal orthodoxy and good intentions, but 
we are not aware that any one can justly suspect them, or 
that they need any special endorsement. As to the com- 
plaint he makes of an incautious expression of ours when 
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speaking of Gioberti, we assure him that we have very lit- 
tle sympathy with the meticulousness of modern theolo- 
gians. W e complain not that bad books are placed on the 
Index; that is all right and necessary as a guide to the 
faithful; but we mean to say that that is not enough. The 
discipline of the Jndex can be enforced in the case of very 
few who would be injured by reading the works ce nsured. 
To place a book, in our times, on the Jndea, only creates a 
greater eagerness to read it. It is necessary in addition to 
refute bad books. This is all we meant to say, and this, 
we think, no one can censure. 

There are two or three other points in the letter which 
we intended to notice, but we think we have said enough ; 
and if, after the explanations we have given, our critics 
persist in accusing us of maintaining that there is natural 
beatitude to which the reprobate attain or car be atts aining, 
or of denying the everlasting punishment in hell of the 
wicked, they must be a little dull of understanding, or deti- 
cient in fairness and candor. Our views on this, as on all oth- 
er theological subjects, are submitted in humble deference 
to the Holy See, with the promise to abide by her decision. 
We scek to ascertain, to accept, and to obey the Catholic 
faith as committed by Him who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life to the Church, not to make a Catholie religion, 
a Catholie faith, or a Catholic Church to suit ourselves, or 
after our own image. With these remarks the discussion 
of the subject in our pages is closed. 


Art. V.—The first Annual Message of the President of 
the United States to the two Houses of Congress. Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 3, 1861. 


Many worthy people regard war, especially a civil war 
like that which is now raging in the American Union, as 
the greatest calamity that can befall a nation, and so great 
is their horror of war that they seem willing to purchase 
peace at any price, even by national dishonor and national 
degradation, yet war is rather the effect of evil than the 
evil itself, The real evil is in the causes that precede and 
lead to it. In our case it is the effort of the sound part of 
the nation to expel a disease long since contracted, and 
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which was gradually but steadily approaching the seat of 
life, and threatening us with complete dissolution. To the 
eye of enlightened patriotism our condition as a people is 
less deplor able to- -day than it was four years ago before the 
war broke out. 

War is never lawful for its own sake, and can be right- 
fully undertaken only for the sake of a true and lasting 

eace ; but, when necessary to that end, it is not only justi- 
tiable, but sacred and obligatory. It is a severe remedy 
for a desperate disease, what physicians call an “ heroic” 
remedy, therefore good, but one which in certain cases 
must be resorted to, if recovery is not to be despaired of. 
Without it, we had no chance of prolonging our national 
life. With the slave interest in full power in nearly one 
half of the Union, and by its combinations ruling the coun- 
cils of the nation ; with Y oung America, rec skless and des. 
titute of principle, managing our politics at the North under 
the lead of Restos Woods and New York Heralds ; 
with the laxity of morals becoming almost universal in 
politics and business, in public life and private; with the 
growing tastes and habits of luxury and extravagance 
prevalent throughout the land, we were well nigh a lost 
people ; our destruction as a nation was, if no change came, 
only a question of time, and thoughtful and far-seeing men 
were beginning to despair of the Republic. The impending 
ruin, in the ordinary providence of God, could be averted 
only by the war which has broken out, and is now raging. 
We deplore with all our heart the causes which made the 
war necessary and inevitable, but we do not and cannot 
grieve that it has come, or lament the sacrifices it compels 
us to make. 

War is a less calamity to a nation than the effeminate 
and luxurious tastes and habits generated by a long peace 
and its attendant exterior prosperity. It can never be so 
fatal to a nation as the loss of virtue, courage, manliness, 
and love of glory, which we had suffered during the thirty 
years prece eding ‘the outbreak of the present Rebellion, and 
which renders it yet doubtful whether we have the moral 
qualities requisite to restore the Union, and preserve our 
national existence. What is the loss of blood or treasure in 
comparison with the loss of country or of national life? What 
are all the losses war can occasion in comparison with the 
possession of our manhood, and of those self-denying and 
self-sacrificing virtues which war demands and seldom fails 
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to develop? Indeed, we look upon the war as our only 
means of salvation, as sent in mercy to a privileged people 
to enable them to be a living people, a great, he ‘roic, and 
chivalric nation, fitted to receive and fulfil the holy mission 
of proving what is the nobility of man when and where he 
is free to be himself. Better to be moved by the inordinate 
love of glory than by the inordinate love ot gain or sensual 
pleasure, and far nobler are the qualities of the soldier than 
those of the demagogue or even the shopkeeper. 

Instead of sighing | over the calamities of the war, its dis- 
arrangement of business, its interruption of ordinary pur. 
suits, or its expenditures in money and in life, we should 
bring our minds up to the high thought that there are 
nobler things than these and far more worth livi ing for. 
No man ever rises to the dignity of true manhood who has 
not hovering before him an ideal above all things of this 
sort, and in whom there has not been developed the power 
of heroic self-abnegation, and of wedding himself to a cause 
that transcends all the goods of time and sense, and of 
counting no loss, no toil, no suffering, no sacrifice in its 
defence or promotion. Such a cause is religion, and first 
on the list of those honored on earth and in heaven stand 
her martyrs. Next to religion, and never separable from 
it, is the cause of our country, and humanity honors, next 
to her saints, the brave and heroic soldier, next to her mar- 
tyrs for the cause of God, those who nobly fall in battle 
for the honor, dignity, and defence of their country. The 
Church agrees with the human race in all ages in her esti- 
mate of the soldier, and bestows peculiar priv ‘ileges on those 
who fall in fighting for a just and sacred cause. Let not 
modern skepticism or mistaken phil: inthropy attempt to 
reverse the verdict of the Church and of humanity. He 
who marches to the battle-field, and pours out his life in de- 
fence of his country is the brother of him who marches to 
the stake or the scaffold, and gives his life for his faith. In 
both it is the heroism that the world leves and worships, 
the forgetfulness of self, the power of self-sacrifice, the devo- 
tion to the great, the noble, the true, the good. The hero- 
ism, in the true and nobler sense of that soul- stirring word, 
which the war for religion or for country gene rates or de- 
velops is worth more to a nation than all it “Coste, for, with- 
out it, no nation is really a living or an advancing nation. 
When a nation has ceased to preduce heroes, as a religion 
when it has ceased to produce martyrs, it has culminated, 
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is on its decline, falling or fallen into the dead and putrid 
state of Turkey, India, or China, and has no longer a work 
for either God or man. 

If we are wise, we shall accept the present civil war as a 
much needed and a salutary discipline, necessary to arrest 
us in our downward career, and to recall us to the virtues 
of our heroic fathers. We shall even accept it with thank- 
fulness, as giving us the —— of rivalling, and even sur- 
passing them in glory. It gives us the opportunity to prove 
ourselves men, and to achieve greatness for ourselves. Our 
fathers won us a country, we can now prove that we are 
able to defend, preserve, and ennoble a country. We can 
now prove that the race has not degenerated in this New 
World, and that man here is still man in all his vigor, in 
all his proud daring, and in all his noble deeds. We of the 
Free States have been taunted by the slaveholding South 
with being cowards and poltroons, with being ready to 
sacrifice honor, dignity, and glory, for the sake of trade and 
its profits, and poltroons in our politics we have been ; we 
can now prove that if we have been ready to make any 
sacrifice, even that of honor, to prevent the dissolution of 
the Union, it has not been through sordidness or cowardice. 
Our honor, our very manhood as a free and living people 
are now at stake, and must be redeemed. We must wipe 
out the disgrace of our past concessions, our past crouching 
to the * Barons of the South,” and prove that those con- 
cessions were not wrung from a timidity that springs from 
a want of manhood or from insensibility to national honor 
or national glory; that we have not crouched because we 
wanted spirit to assert, or strength to defend our own rights 
and dignity, but because we loved the Union, and are now 
ready to make any sacrifice to preserve the integrity of the 
nation. This we can and must now prove. We are now 

called upon to prove that there still lives and burns in our 
hanvis the spirit of our fathers ; that we have the old Amer- 
ican energy and indomitable perseverance that won this 
continent from the savage and the forest, that forced the 
proud mother country to acknowledge our Independence, 
framed the Federal Constitution, and made us a nation full 
of promise to the future of the world. 

But to do this we must take the matter in earnest, and 
understand and feel that the war is a reality, and that it 
must be conducted on war, not on peace princi ples. The 
amiable speculations of our late “ peace-men,” and the 
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charming sentimentalities of well-meaning philanthropists, 
with which we wiled away the * piping ‘times of peace, 
for the want of something more amusing, interesting, or 
spirit-stirring, must be laid aside for the present, for we are 
now face to face with the stern realities of war. The real, 
not the mimic stage is now before us, and the actors are 
actors in real, not mimic life. The tragic deeds are doing, 
not merely represented before our eyes. They are real, not 
pasteboard soldiers that pass and repass before us, and the 
charge sounded is a real charge to a real battle, in which 
the life of a nation, perhaps the whole future of humanity, 
is at stake. We are not sitting at our ease in the parterre 
or a private box, and witnessing a theatrical battle. There 
is no artifice, no phi intasmagoria, no painted scenery here ; 
it is all real, sternly, terribly real. The reality itself’ is be- 
fore us, and we must meet it with a sternness, a gravity 
equal to its own. It is real blood, not red paint that flows, 
and real life-warm blood must still flow, and flow in tor- 
rents. We must have not only the courage to be killed, 
but we must have for brave and generous souls the harder 
courage to kill,—not simply to bear, but to do harm, to strike 
the enemy in his tenderest part our quic ‘kest and heaviest 
blows. War demands not the passive virtues alone; it de- 
mands the active virtues, and is the work not of women, but 
of men,—of men wound up to the highest pitch of their 
manhood, acting in the terrible energy of their full maseu- 
line strength, and the whole directed with an invincible will 
to the beating down of every obstacle to its advance. There 
must be no dil ly-di allying, no Chinese making up of faces, 
and trusting to painted dragons and devils, « or real noise 
and clamor. There must be a downright, straightforward, 
and earnest advance, with all the death-de: aling instruments 
of war. The war, while it lasts, is and must be inexorable. 
There must be no fear to strike, lest we fell a foe, no fear 
to fire, lest somebody should be shot. This fear or hesitancy 
may do when we are playing soldiers, but it is out of place 
now. The very design of war is, while it lasts, to inflict 
the greatest possible injury in the shortest possible time, 
and Ww ith least possib le loss to ourse ‘ly es, on the enemy, in 
order to force him to submit, and cease resistance. When 
he submits, but not till then, may pity, compassion, tender- 
ness, love be displayed, and exerted in all their divine 
sweetness and power. 

There is no question that the people of the loyal States 
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are not yet fully wrought up to the stern realities of war, 
nor fully alive to the gravity and magnitude of the struggle 
we are now engaged in for the existenc e of the nation. 
We are not yet fully convinced that we are in face of a 
real rebellion, or that the Confederates are ree ally attempt- 
ing any thing more than their old practice of gambling on 
our love for the Union, and see ‘king by the game of bluff 
to force us to make them new and gre: iter coneessions. We 
half persuade ourselves that the war is only a bravado on 
their part, and that the controversy will be settled, as so 
many controversies between the North and the South have 
heretofore been, by some political coup de main, by some 
new “Compromise Bill,’ or, at least, by some unforeseen 
and lucky accident. But the day for concession and com- 
promise has gone by. The rebel states are in earnest, and 
this time the wolf has really come. They demand our 
retirement from the family mansion, and the surrender of 
the family estate to their management, and that we trust 
to their generosity or their filial piety to dole us out the 
bare pittance necessary to keep soul and body together. 
There is no half-way measure possible. They will make 
the Union theirs, or they will dash it to atoms. In this 
there is no mistake. Their motto is, * Rule or Ruin.” 
Even the Administration, able and patriotic as it is, we 
fear is deceiving itself with a specious, but illusory theory. 
Its theory is, that no State has seceded from thie U nion, 
and that the Rebels are merely a faction in their several 
States, who, by a wicked and artful conspiracy, have 
usurped the functions of their respective State govern- 
ments, and are exercising a gross and intolerable despotisin 
over the people, who are in general loyal and devoted to 
the Union. The true policy, it holds, is to strengthen the 
people in the States where the faction has usurped the 
government, and to enable them through the ballot-box to 
retover their political ascendency. Hence while defe nding 
itself against ‘the Re bels, it must protect the people of the 
sec -eding States,—the Union people,—and avoid irritating 
them, or doing any thing that might drive them to m: ake 
common cause with the Rebels, or prevent them, when the 
Rebellion is suppressed, from readily fraternizing with their 
Northern brethren, and from looking upon them in any 
other light than that of deliverers. Hence it shows itself 
serupulously tender of their feelings and prejudices, and 
forbears to exercise its full rights, either as a sovereign or 
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asa belligerent, toward even the Rebels themselves. It 
concentrates not its energies on suppressing the Rebellion, 
and saving the life of the nation, but suffers its arm to be 
paralyzed by vain efforts to protect the constitutional 
rights of rebel States, and to provide for the well-being of 
the Union after the war is over. 

This theory may have had some reason in its favor last 
February, perhaps even last March; but it is worse than 
idle now. Prior to the breaking out of the war, a majority 
of the people of nearly all the Southern States, very likely 
would have preferred the Union to secession, and, perhaps, 
had not secession been attempted, a majority of them 
would even yet vote against secession; but we only show 
our ignorance of the seceded States, if we suppose there 
is a majority of the people in a single Southern State, or 
even a respectable minority—except, perhaps, in two or 
three of the Border Slave States—that is prepared to aid in 
putting down the Rebellion by force of arms, or that 
would now even give their votes in favor of the Union. 
We really can count on no Union party in those States, or 
a party worth naming that really wishes success to the 
Federal arms. If the seceded States return to their alle- 
giance, their government and politics will be controlled 
now by the leaders and people who have made, and support 
the Rebellion. There may grow up a Union party at the 
South, after the Rebellion has been suppressed, but it will 
not find its nucleus in any Union party now existing. The 
old Union party in them is defunct, and revocare defunctos 
is impossible. Ilaving declared their independence and 
founded a Confederacy of their own, which has successfully 
resisted all the power of the Federal government for nearly 
a year, State pride, interest, and even loyalty, as they un- 
derstand it, naturally operate on the mass of those who 
would have preferred the Union should remain, and compel 
them now to throw in their lot with the Secessionists, and 
the Administration must treat the people of those States as 
substantially a united people. 

As a question of reght, no State has seceded or can 
secede, for no State has or can have any right to secede ; 
but, as a question of fact, eleven States have seceded, and 
are practically as much out of the Union as if they had 
never been init. In these eleven States the Rebels are 
the prorpLe, and it is worse than useless to proceed as if 
they were only a faction. The Rebels are, whether we like 
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to own it or not, really rebel or revolted States, not simply 
individuals acting in their individual capacity. They are 
practically communities oo in revolt, not simply 
individuals in rebellion. They are the vassal at war with 
his suzerain. In the technicalities of law no State has 
seceded, and the theory of the government is sustain- 
able; but as a matter of fact, the whole eleven are out of 
the U nion, and constitute a confederated power, though as 
yet unacknowledged, and, God helping, never shall be 
acknowledged. We must rise above legal technicalities, 
and look at the fucts as they are. The Rebels are not sim- 
ply individuals, but communities in revolt, and warring 
against the legitimate sovereign, and it is as such it is 
necessary to regard them. The business of the sovereign 
is to reduce them by force of arms to their allegiance, or, 
if unable to do that, to recognize them as an independent 
foreign nation. 

The Federal government has the right and is bound, if 
in its power, to reduce them to their allegiance, let it cost 
what it may, or whatever havoc it may play with our 
theories; but it must not flatter itself with the vain illu- 
sion that in this contest it has only a faction, or even a 
party, in the seceding States to de: al with. It is the peo- 
ple of those States who are in rebellion, and who second 
their leaders with a zeal and energy, a unanimity sur- 
passing any thing we see in the loyal States in support 
of the Union, and submit to toils, hards hips, and sacrifi- 
ces to which we have not yet proved ourselves equal. 
We honor the government for its respect for the techni- 
calities and even empty formalities of law; but we should 
eos it still more, if it would rise above them, and 
look the facts as they are full in the face. These techni- 
calities and formalities are wisely devised to restrain its 
action and limit its power in time of peace, or in the. nor- 
mal state of the country ; but they embarrass it, they par- 
alyse its arm, when it has to put down a rebellion of the 
formidable proportions assumed by that it has now to 
struggle with, and the sooner it abandons them, and deals 
with practical realities, the more easy will it be for it to 
suppress the Rebellion, and restore peace and constitu- 
tional liberty. The surest way of building up a Union 
party at the Seuth is to put down the Rebels. 

So long as the government proe -eeds on the supposition 
that the seceding States are still in the Union, it is bound 
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to treat them in their State capacity as loyal States, and to 
fulfil toward them all ,the constitutional obligations it is 
under to the non-see ceding States. It cannot treat them as 
States in revolt, but must treat them as equal and loyal 
members of the Union. It must respect all their constitu- 
tional rights, all their State laws and usages, and exercise 
its sovereign, or even its belligerent rights, only in accord- 
ance with, or rather in subordination to them. Assuming 
them to be, as States, still in the Union, it can war only 
against individuals, and legally let fall its blows only on 
those who can be proved to be personally involved in the 
crime of rebellion. All others it must presume to be loyal, 
a hair of whose head it can touch only at its peril. This is 
a serious embarrassment to the gov ernment in its work of 
suppressing the Rebellion. It makes it afraid to strike the 
Rebel lest it should hit a Union man, and will bankrupt 
the Federal Treasury, when the war is ended, and the 
Union men, who will be numerous enough then, make their 
demands on it for indemnification for losses incurred during 
the war, whether losses occasioned by Federal or Confed- 

erate troops. The States having been declared not out of 
the Union, but loyal States in the Union, their citizens can 
prefer no claim of indemnity against them for damages 

caused by the Rebels, and consequently they will have the 
right to claim it from the Federal Tre vasury, Which will be 
bound to pay it. 

It might have been wise in the outset to set up the 
theory the Administration has adopted, for then public 
opinion was hardly up to the point of prosecuting the war 
on national principles. Public opinion had been so long 
debauched on the subject of coercing a State, that even we 
ourselves thought it prude nt last June, when writing our 
article on The Great Rebellion, to seek a ground on which 
we could defend the war without asserting the right of the 
Federal government to coerce a State or the people of a 
State. But public opinion advances with the war, especially 
as the war assumes more and more formidable proportions ; 
and experience already proves the inconveniences of the 
government theory. We are compelled by it to conduct the 
war on States Rights principles, and to respect and protect 
the constitutions, laws, and usages of the seceded States, 
and to enforce the Federal laws in their favor, even while 
arming and putting forth all our military strength against 
them. It obliges us to respect for rebels ‘the constitutional 
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rights of loyal citizens, while they themselves respect no 
rights of the government, and seek by every means in their 
power to overthrow it. This is waging war at a terrible 
disadvantage, and imposing upon the loyal States a burden 
as unjust as it is intolerable. It is time, we respectfully 
suggest, for the Government to adopt and act on the prin- 
ciple that the Constitution exists only for the loyal, and 
that rebels, whether States or individuals, by their rebellion 
forfeit all their constitutional rights, and are placed at the 
merey of the sovereign against whom they have rebelled. 

The people of the Yoyal States must understand and feel 
that they are at war with the political prorte of the 
seceding States,—so far as any such political people can 
now be said to exist,—ae ting illegally indeed, but still aet- 
ing through their old State mac ‘hinery, and under their old 
Sta ite organization and officers, not with a disorderly mob 
to be put down as we put down a mob or riot in one of our 
great cities. Such, indeed, the Rebels are in strict law ; 
but practically they are States combined and acting as a 
single confederated power. It is this practical aspect of the 
case that should govern us in our war against them. To 
concede this, concedes or abridges none of our rights 
against them as rebels; for we have got beyond the twaddle 
about coercing a State, and it is now understood that we 
have as much right to put down a rebel State as we have 
to put down rebel individuals. States as well as individ- 
uals may rebel, and the sovereign has the same right against 
the one that he has against the other. 

The war on the part of the Union is defensible only on 
the ground that the Union is supreme, and represents the 
sovereign authority of the nation. If we deny that the 
American people are a nation, and maintain that the con- 
stitution framed by our fathers is merely a league of sover- 
eigns, we must give up the contest, and admit the right of 
secession. The question whether the United States are or 
are not a nation represented by the Federal government, i 
precisely the issue between the loval and seceding St: ee 
and which the war must settle. We of the loys al States 
assert that we are a nation, and that the Federal government, 
though limited in its powers by those reserved to the States 
so long as they remain loyal, is yet a supreme national 
government, and all laws and treaties made in pursuance 
of its constitution are ‘the supréme law of the land,” and 
override all State constitutions, laws, and usages. In this 
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national character of the Federal government is founded 
both its right and its duty to suppress the Rebellion, and 
the right ‘and the duty are in no sense weakened by the 
fact that the rebellious party is a State or several States 
combined. Both the right and the duty are full and unde- 
niable, if the Federal government be, as we maintain, a 
true national government. 

We should, for ourselves, take little interest in the war, 
if it were waged on any but national principles, by the 
national government, for national existence, and the integ- 
rity of the national territory. We support it, and make all 
the sacrifices in our power to sustain it,as a war for national 
existence, against a rebellion that seeks to dismember the 
Union, and destroy our national life. This is what gives to 
the war its terrible significance, and justifies its demand for 
every sacrifice ne eded on every man who loves his country, 
and would maintain national life and national integrity. 
We do not believe the war can, and we have no wish that it 
should, be successfully prosecuted on any other principles. 
If it does not prove us a nation, if it leaves it to be main- 
tained that we are simply a confederacy of sovereign 
States, however it may terminate, it will have settled no- 
thing, and all the old sores will remain to fester and break 
out anew. We should gain nothing by putting down the 
Rebellion on States Rights principles, for the old pretension 
of the right of a State to secede would be strengthened 

rather than weakened, and we should have our old battles 
to fight over again. 

As we look deeper into the controversy raging, we think 
less and less of the effort that has been made to prove that 
the secession ordinances of the seceding States were not the 
acts of the people of those States, but of a faction illegally 
usurping their authority. We deny not that the secession 
ordinances were, in some instances, perhaps in all, passed 
in violation of the State constitutions, and therefore are not 
by State law legally binding on the people of the several 
seceding States; but we prefer to regard that as a State 
question, to be settled between the citizens of the State and 
the authority that professes to act as the State. We prefer 
that the Federal government should regard these ordinances, 
even if informal, as in fact ratified by the general acquies- 

cence of the people, and therefore treat the Rebels as re- 
bellious States rather than as rebellious individuals. We 
preter this, because it brings the controversy to a distinct 
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issue, and the war must settle once for all the question 
whether we are a nation or only a confederacy of sovereign 
States, and establish the nationality of the government 
without destroying its federal character. 

If we are a nation, we have the same right, we repeat, 
to coerce a revolted State as an individual into submission. 
If we have not that right, we are not a nation, and the at- 
tempt to enforce the Federal authority over the people of 
any particular State, is, even if defensible in law, worse 
than useless. A Union which is only a confederacy is, in 
our judgment, not worth seeking to maintain ; for its action 
will always be impeded, and its wise and salutary adminis- 
tration prevented, or at least embarrassed, by threats of 
dissolution from one section or another. We have seen it 
for the last thirty years. The Northern States have been 
more attached to the Union than the Southern, and more 
ready to make concessions for its preservation. Southern 
politicians and statesmen have known this, and for thirty 
years have gambled on it. Whenever we showed a dispo- 
sition not to vote to suit them, or to persist in a policy 
which, though constitutional, did not happen to meet their 
approbation, they have resisted us with threats to nullify the 
acts of Congress, or to dissolve the Union. They have at 
last att: “mpted to carry their threats into execution; and 
now we wish it settled once and foreve T, whether the pre- 
tended right of nullification or of secession is to be contin- 
ually held up, én terrorem, to compel the sincere and earnest 
lovers of the Union*to forego their rights, and stultify their 
own judgments. Ever since we were old enough to vote, 
we have voted under threats of the dissolution of the Union, 
if we did not vote to please the slavehoiding South. We 
have borne this long enough. We want an end put to those 
threats, and to know, once for all, which is sov ereign, the 
State or the nation. We wish, therefore, the issue distine tly 
made up, so that it shall be decided by the result of the 
war, whether we are or are not a sovereign nation, with the 
right of protecting itself against dismemberment or death. 

Such being our view of the case, we are anxious that 
this war should be conducted on strictly national principles, 
against insurgent States, as well as against insurgent indi- 
vidu: als. So conducted, the success of the Federal arms 
will settle the question forever, and put an end once for all 
to the threats of dissolving the Union. It will also relieve 
the Administration from numerous embarrassments occa- 
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sioned by the rights of real or pretended Union men, and 
the necessity of protecting the constitutional rights of States 
practically in revolt. It will much simplify the contest, 
for it at once, as against the Union, abrogates all constitu- 
tions, laws, and usages, in the case of such States, and 
reverts their citizens to their State government for redress 
in case of Rebel injuries. It would also enable the Admin- 
istration with less seeming impropriety to treat the Rebels 
as belligerents, which they in fact are, and to arrange for a 
mutual “exchange of prisoners according to the usages of 
civilized w arfare. Such exchanges would affect none of 
our rights toward the Rebels that we shall ever seriously 
insist on exercising. All engaged in the war are rebels and 
traitors, but nobody supposes that, if the Government tri- 
umph, and the Rebels submit, there will be any executions 
for treason of persons taken in arms. They will be treated 
as prisoners of war, and released when peace is made. We 

should have to depopulate the seceding States if we pro- 
posed to shoot or hang all Secessionists. We expect the 
men now in war against us, if beaten, will return to their 
duty as American citizens. Instead, then, of standing upon 
a technicality unworthy of a great and strong power, and 
espec ially instead of going through the empty formalities of 
swearing and then rele sasing them, it would be much better 

to exchange the Confederate soldiers that fall into our 
hands, for our own who have the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the Rebel authorities. It will prejudice no right 
that we need insist on, and will present no obstacle to a 
final settlement. 

But while we are willing to accord the Rebels in certain 
respects the rights of belligerents, we insist that the war 
shall be prosecuted on war principles, and that we avail 
ourselves of all the advantages allowed by civilized war- 
fare. We insist that, while we observe toward the defence- 
less, or those who have ceased to resist, the tenderness and 
compassion of Christians, we shall conduct the war as a 
war against public enemies, not against friends, and inflict, 
till they submit, the surest damage in our power on the 
revolted States and their supporters. 


Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos, 


We must understand that to-day our business is debellare 
superbos ; * to-morrow it may be parcere subjectis ; » but to- 
morrow will take care of itself. We need not fear that, if 
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we bring home to the revolted States all the horrors of war, 
we shall make them one whit more hostile to us than they 
now are, or more difficult to be reconciled to the Union 
after the war is over. 

We wish the people of the loyal States to understand 
well that the people of the disloy al States will regard any 
show of forbearance, tenderness, or magnanimity on our 
part only as weakness, tameness, or fear of losing them 
forever as our customers. These things are thrown away 
upon them, and injure instead of serving the cause of the 
Union and reconciliation. The South will never believe in 
our sincerity and magnanimity till we have given them a 
sound drubbing, and prov ed ourselves the better men. 
Then they will respect us, and consent to live in peace and 
brotherhood with us. They take every advantage of us, 
and we must take every adv: antage of them, and fore e them 
by the damage we do them into submission. Nothing else 
remains for us. They will not submit unless forced to sub- 
mit ; but when forced into submission and fully convinced 
that farther resistance is vain, they will, we doubt not, with 
far less difficulty than many imagine become reconciled to 
national union with us. They hav e great respect for power, 
and worship Force as a god. With them, as with all men 
in their stage of civilization, perhaps even in ours, the 
stronger is the better man, and to real superiority they will 
deem - it no dishonor to yield. 

If the contest end favorably to us, as it certainly will, 
unless we throw away our advant: ages, we shall lag behind 
no one in our efforts to make the terms of reconciliation 
easy ; but we urge now the prosecution of the war with all 
of war’s severity, and with all the energy of a free govern- 
ment and a brave and heroic people. Especially do we pro- 
test against any compromise, If we are beaten, as we may 
be, for the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, we will submit to the victor, and take what 
comes. But we insist on preser ving our dignity as men, 
our honor as States, and fall, if fall we-must, with our prin- 
ciples. Let no man dare breathe the word ‘* Compromise.” 
The day for compromise has gone by. The man, be he 
President, or Secretary, or Senator, or General, who shall 
propose and effect a compromise, will prc branded in his- 
tory as an infamous traitor to his country and to humanity. 
The r rights of this nation we hold as a sacred trust from our 
fathers to be transmitted inviolate to our posterity. We 
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have no right to barter them away, or by our cowardice 
and want of manhood to suffer them to be wrested from us. 
Private wrongs we may compromise or forgive, but not 
wrongs to our country. 

While we write, the President’s Annual Message to both 
Houses of Congress reaches us, and we read it with eager- 
ness. We cannot say much in its favor, and it does not 
comport with our duty to the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union in the present critical juncture of our ‘national affairs 
to say much against it. Mr. Lincoln, in part, for the mo- 
ment, represents the nation, and we cannot well stand by 
the nation without standing by him ; certainly not, till it 
is clear that he is, through incompetency or some other 
reason, on the eve of betraying it. We believe him patri- 
otic, conscientious, and anxious todo the best for the 
country in his power, and, although we regard his policy 
as far less bold and determined than that the d: anger that 
threatens us demands, we remember that he is placed by 
his countrymen in a position which for him is and must be 
one of great embarrassment,—of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy, and we are disposed to give to all his “words and 
actions the best possible construction, and to make the most 
liberal allowance for what may seem to us low, narrow, de- 
fective, or tame in his mode of conducting the war for the 
preservation of our national existence. We are loyal to the 
nation, and will be loyal to the Administration, so long as 
it shall be loval to itself. 

The Message is comparatively short, and, though it ean 
lay claim to no grammatical purity, or literary “elegance e, 
it is a plain, sensible, business-like document, not much 
above, nor much below what we expected. We believe the 
President is disposed to save the Union, but, in eur judg- 
ment, he has no adequate conception of the conditions on 
which, and on which alone, it can be done. He is timid 
where we should wish him to be fearless, and fearless where 
we should be willing he should be timid. He is bold 
enough before loyal men, timid almost to shrinking before 
disloyal men. He is afraid to touch with his little finger 
the “divine” institution of slavery; but has no fear of 
sacrificing any number of freemen and any amount of 
national treasure, to prevent a hair of its head from being 
singed. He would seem to regard it as a more imperative 
duty to keep the Border Slave States nominally in the 
Union, than to suppress the armed rebellion against it. 
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We fear that he has not emancipated himself from the old 
slavery domination, or risen above the old notion that the 
government must be administered in the exclusive interest 
and according to the wishes of Southern slaveholders. The 
rights and interests of millions of freemen he apparently 
counts for nothing in comparison with the duty of protec ; 
ing the doubtful rights of slavery. This is sad, and, i 
yersisted in, will render all the efforts and sacrifices we 
Even made, or are making to save the Union, worse than 
pure loss. 

We tell the President, and we desire to do so with all 
possible respect, that even the restoration of the Union on 
a policy shaped expressly to eonciliate “ Ole Kentue’,” or 
the slaveholding interest of any of the Border Sti yates 
would now, if possible, not be worth effecting. Why wa 
he elected to the Presidency? Why have we of the onal 
States placed him in his present elevated position ¢ No 
man better than himself knows, that we voted for him, at 
the risk of civil war and the dissolution of the Union, be- 
cause we were determined that the slave interest should no 
longer shape the policy and govern the councils of the 
nation. It was this determination on the part of the free- 
men of the East, the North, and the West that took Mr. 
Lincoln from his law-office, and made him President. He 
was not elected to preserve slavery, nor to abolish slavery ; 
but he was elected to emancipate the administration and 
the Republic itself from the domination of the slave inter- 
est; and we protest, therefore, in the name of those who 
elected him, against the perpetuation of that domination, 
even though confined to the slave interest of Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. Slavery may or may not con- 
tinue to exist, but we insist that the government shall cease 
to be administered in its interest, or under its dictation. 
The government must be administerd in the interest of 
freedom and loyalty. If not, better yield to the Secession- 
ists at once, and take Jefferson Davis for our President. 
We will not pour out our blood and our treasure, we will 
not send the flower of our youth and the glory of our man- 
hood to rot in camp, die on the battle-field, or languish in 
Southern dungeons, for the sake of bringing the Union 
again under the domination of Southern slaveholders, and 
of exposing ourselves to be again insulted and bullied. or 
cheated out of our rights and our manhood by the Davises, 
the Toombses, the Ilammonds, the Masons, and the Slidells. 
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We have resolved’ that our government shall be emanei- 
pate d, whatever becomes of slavery and its worship pers. 
This is what we beg the Administration to bear in mind. 
We should be gl: id to believe that the President has not 
forgotten it, and that he is prepared to assert his own inde- 
pendence of the slave power, and that of the Government, 
for we tell him never will there, and never can ther@, be a 
reunion of the separated States under the domination of 

the slave interest. 

We have no concessions to make to Kentucky, or to any 
other Border Slave State. The slaveholders have rebelled 
against the Union, and by so doing have absolved the 
Union from all obligations to protect slavery in either loyal 
or disloyal States. If Kentucky, the native State of the 
President, will not remain in the Union, unless permitted to 
dictate its policy, and make her slave interest its law, then 
let her be treated as a rebel State, and coerced as we are 
coercing the other rebel States into loyalty. We will no 
more consent to allow Kentucky than South Carolina or 
Georgia to impose her slave policy upon the Government. 
We of the free States intend to assert and maintain our 
own freedom, our own rights and dignity, and to be some- 
thing else hereafter in the Government of the ¢ ountry than 
the mere lackeys of Southern slaveholders. We are fight- 
ing to vindicate our own rights, and our government must 
recollect that in this contest it is bound to take our rights, 
the rights of freemen, into the account. We wish the Ad- 
ministration to consider that we of the free States have 
accepted the issue tendered us, and that we will spend our 
last dollar and our last life before we will suffer this Union 
to be sacrificed in the vain endeavor to preserve the infamous 
institution of. negro slavery; and before the slave interest 
shall ever again shape the’ policy of the Government, or 
dominate in its councils. If Mr. Lincoln has not learned 
this yet, he will, perhaps, learn it before the close of the 
present session of Congress. We have been in bondage to 
the capital invested in slavery long enough; we have Jong 
enough cowered and crouc ‘hed under the lash of sl: svehold- 
ing dic ‘tators, afraid even to say our souls are our own, lest 
we should endanger the peace and safety of the Union. We 
will do it no longer. By the memory of our fathers who 
fought at Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Monmouth, Yorktown, 
whose blood yet courses in our veins, we have sworn we will 
not. Timid, weak, narrow-minded, pettifogging politicians 
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may quake at these words, or shrink from them as meaning 
something, but their day is gone. There is a spirit rising 
in the free States, that does not believe in “the divinity of 
slavery,” or that all other interests must be sacrificed to it; 
and, what is more to the purpose, that doves believe in free- 
dom, that it is right, is law, and before it slavery must and 
shall give way. Events march, as we said three months 
ago, and they are marching with fearful rapidity. We are 
all carried along with them. To m: my of us what we 
months ago seemed the extreme of rashness now appe 
timid, tame, and cowardly. The Government, if it Sea 
euide events, must march with them. The President, we 
perceive, marches, slowly indeed; but, nevertheless, he 
marches, and his message proves that he is at least some 
steps in advance of where he was at the close of the extra 
session of Congress. He will probably march at a more 
rapid pace by and by, and perhaps catch up with public 
opinion. 

We do not want the war waged or prosecuted for the 
abolition of slavery; but we do insist that it shall not be 
waged or prosecuted for the protection of slavery, and_ its 
reinstatement in power. Slavery has rebelled, and let it 
pay the forfeit. We have no confidence in the wisdom, we 
had almost said, in the loyalty, of the statesman who insists 
that the Government has any further obligation toward it 
now, than to brush it aside, if found in its way. We do 
not suppose the President is any more favorable to slavery 
than we are, but we do fear that he dees not perceive that 
he is under no obligation to protect it, and that with less 
assumption of extraordinary power than he has assumed in 
arresting and incarcerating persons suspected of disloyalty 
without form of law, or bringing them to a speedy trial, a 
power we do not deny him, he might treat the relation of 
master and slave as non avenue, and declare the slaves free 
men. Why can he not be as bold : agnent slavery as against 
freedom? Let him gos as far in the slavery question, as he 
has gone in many others, and he will satisfy the loyal 

wh who are now in arms to save the life of the nation. 

9 him make an end of the * Eternal Nigger,” and feel, 
think, and act as the chief magistrate of a free people, and 
we shall be content, and not only support him as our chief 
magistrate, but do so with cheerfulness and alacrity, with 
confidence and hope that our sacrifices will not be in 
vain. 
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What the President says on the comparative merits of 
the two systems of labor, n: amely, slave labor and hired 
labor, is very true, and well worth considering, although 
we are no friends of the system of large industries, which 
collects together in workshops, factories, or mills, dense 
masses of operatives, the system now generally adopted in 
England, France, and our own manufacturing ‘States. We 
believe that system unfavorable both to the physical and to 
the moral weil being of the operative classes. Sut this is 
no time for such questions. We must prove that we are a 
nation, and have a national government, before it can be 
profitable to raise or to discuss them. We thank the Presi; 
dent, however, for his suggestions. 

We are not altoge ther ple: ased with the spirit and tone of 
the Message on our foreign relations. The President, we 
think, might have spoken in terms which would have in- 
spired more confidence in the continuance of friendly re- 
lations with foreign powers.. What he says, coupled with 
the measure of sending certain gentlemen abroad, known 
to be either favorable to slavery, or at least favorable to the 
restoration of the slave interest to power, to exert an influence 
on foreign nations, cannot fail to cause uneasiness in many 
minds, as tending to contirm the suspicion already enter- 
tained, that some members of the government contemplate 
an early settlement of our diffic ulties bya compromise, and 
seek to force the people of the loyal States into ac quiesence 
by displaying before them the danger ef a foreign war. 
There are those who believe this polices vy is se riously enter- 
tained, and they go so far as to say ‘that these members 
would not scruple even to provoke a war, especially with 
Great Britain, as the surest and spe ‘ediest way of restoring 
peace either by a liberal concession to slavery, or by an 
amicable separation of the republic into two mutually inde- 
pendent nations. Suspicion even names the indiv idual who 
is the prime mover of this suicidal policy. But God grant 
that the suspicion prove unfounded, or insure its early 
defeat 

There is no danger of a foreign war, or of foreign inter- 
vention in our affairs, unless we ourselves provoke it. 
Great Britain has declared her policy of neutrality and it 
will take much to drive her from it. We have had enough 
of this dragging in of Great Britain whenever some gre: oat 
concession to slavery was to be made, or some new crime 
against freedom was to be committed. We have not for- 
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gotten the annexation of Texas which Mr. Calhoun induced 
us to favor, by personally assuring us that he had proof 
positive that Great Britain was about to take possession of 
that State as a British Colony. We have grown wiser 
since, and we choose to confide in the good-will and loyal 
intentions of the English people and government, who have 
nothing to gain by seeing us cease to “be a great nation, a 
strong and prosperous people. We expect and ask no 
favors of England, but we do wish her neutrality, and that, 
we think, we may be sure of, if we treat her with common 
fairness or common decency. We trust our Government 
will not try to raise up any additional enemies, and that, 
while respecting all the rights of foreign powers, it will 
put forth all its energy to crush with as little delay as pos- 
sible the Southern Rebellion, and restore peace to our 
bleeding country, and gladden the hearts of freemen and 
the lovers of constitutional liberty throughout the world. 


ViL—Lrrerary Novices AND CrrrictsMs. 


1. Our Nineteenth Volume. It was announced at the conclusion of 
our last Volume that we should commence with this number a new 
policy in the business arrangements of this Review. We gave notice 
of our intention of strictly adhering in its future publication to the 
Cash principle. We did this, however, not solely to secure ourselves 
against pecuniary losses, but also to give those who have heretofore 
patronized it, if dissatisfied with the manner in which we have con- 
ducted it, a fair opportunity of discontinuing their subscriptions with- 
out being obliged to write those ungracious words, “Stop my Review.’ 
Many persons, if the Review were sent to them, would continue to take 
it through a very natural reluctance to order its discontinuance, although 
really wishing to receive it nolonger. The new plan relieves all per- 
sons of this class of their good-natured embarrassment, and confines 
the circulation of the Review to those who take sutticient interest in it 
to order it and to pay for it, and to them for no longer a time than they 
choose, whether it be one number, or a current volume. This is treat- 
ing them fairly, and places the business relations between us and our 
readers on its proper footing. 

Our losses since the commencement of this Review have been great, 
but we mean not to imply that we have not for the most part of the 
time received a generous support from the Catholic public, especially 
from the Bishops and Clergy, tor which they have our cordial thanks. 
Whether the like support is to be continued for the future or whether 
it is to be mainiy withheld, will depend entirely on their own free- 
will. We make no claim of right to it, and wish, if, it is given, it 
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should be freely given. We do not think that, if continued, the Review 
will hereafter be found less worthy of their support than it has been 
heretofore, at least it shall not be, if it is possible on our part to prevent 
it. Yet it is due to them and the public generally to say, that some 
changes in the character of the Review, or rather in the mode of con- 
ducting it hereafter, will be made. The contents of the Review will 
be less special, and be at least more general in their character, such as 
may be read without offence by candid and intelligent readers who are 
not of the same religious communion with its Editor. More space will 
be given to political and national questions, and even in theological 
discussions the aim will be not controversy in its ordinary sense, so 
much as to present Catholic doctrine on its positive side, as the afiir- 
mative truth, without taking any special pains to point out the opinions 
it may contradict. Indeed an effort will be made to ascertain whether 
it be possible to break down the wall which now separates the Protest- 
ant and Catholic reading publies into two distinct publics, and to some 
extent unite them in one republic of Letters. To this end the study, in 
all cases, will be to avoid treating the Church as a sect, and to present 
truth in its catholic, not in its sectarian or negative aspects. 

The Review will carefully abstain from all mere party polities, but 
will always take its stand on the side of the Union and the country, 
and be thoroughly American. It will support the war for the integrity 
of the nation as long as it shall Jast, and will defend all measures 
judged to be necessary for prosecuting it with vigor and success, and for 
guarding against the breaking out of any future war of the same or a 
similar sort. It will not be abolition in the vulgar sense of that term, 
but will never defend slavery, in any form or for any class of persons 
whatever, and it will let pass no opportunity of opposing it, whenever 
there is the least chance of opposing it with any advantage. In its 
spirit and tone it will be free, and earnestly defend for all men without 
distinction of race, nation, or complexion, the largest liberty compatible 
with the maintenance of civil government and social order. 

Heretofore on theological questions our articles have, for the most 
part, been submitted to theological revision and censorship before pub- 
lication; hereafter they will not be so submitted. We shall write 
according to our own honest convictions, and publish our articles as we 
write them, simply holding ourselves responsible, after publication, to 
the proper authorities for any abuse we may make of the freedom of 
the press guarantied to us by the constitution and laws of our country. 
Each number as it appears will be sent to Rome, end any corrections 
of any sort the Holy See may require or suggest will be most cheer- 
fully made, and at the earliest opportunity, for we recognize her full 
right to teach and to govern the Church. Objections to our views 
from other quarters will be listened to with respect, will be carefully 
weighed, and acknowledged whenever in our. judgmeut they seem 
valid, or conclusive against us. We trust we shall always prefer truth 
to our own opinions, and be grateful to every man, in whatever spirit 
he may do it, who helps us to correct our errors. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the Review resumes the 
character expressed in the title “Brownson’s Quarterly Review,” and 
that nobody but its Editor is to be held in any sense responsible for 
what may be found in its pages. It is the organ of its Editor, and of 
no one else. Yet the Editor is a Catholic, a firm, conscientious, and 
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devoted Catholic, and, though he may not accept as Catholic all the 
traditions of Irish, French, German, Italian, or even Baltimore Catholies, 
he accepts without equivocation or reserve Catholic Tradition, and will 
in no case knowingly deviate from it, or run counter to it. His main 
purpose in his theological and philosophical essays will be to show the 
harmony between Catholic dogma and modern civilization, especially 
between it and that advanced type of it the American people have it in 
charge to develop and realize in their national, domestic, and individ- 
ual life. Notwithstanding the dark clouds that lower over the Ameri- 
can Union, we have hope in the Republic, and believe in the civilizing 
mission of the American people, and to that mission what remains to 
us of life is unreservedly devoted, both as a Christian and as a Patriot. 


2. Sermons preached at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York, 
during the Year 1861. New York: Vaw Parys, Hueor & Howe x. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 345. 


We welcome this volume of Sermons not only as the first-fruits of a 
rich literary harvest we expect from the new Congregation of the Paul- 
ists, but for its own sake. It is a volume of exceedingly valuable and 
interesting sermons, suitable alike to the pulpit and the closet,—such 
sermons as are always wanted and scldom met with. They are plain, 
practical, direct, and, as our old people were accustomed to say, search- 
ing. In reading them one forgets the proverb, “Dull as a sermon.” 
They are not dull; they are full of life, freshness, energy, and | peful- 
ness, One feels that their authors are live men, men in earnest, men 
who believe and love the religion they profess, and are bent on doing all 
in their power to make it believed, and loved, and practised. They are 
addressed by Catholics to Catholics, but they may be read without of- 
fence, and with profit, by all earnest-minded men who are aware that 
they have souls, and souls to be saved, whatever their special com- 
munion. They are courageous sermons; they attack actual vices where 
they are, and as they are, without fear or favor. They strip from sin 
all its disguises, and show no more respect for it in high places, than in 
low places; in the saloon, than in the garret or cellar; decked in satins 
and furs, than clad in rags and dirt. We thank the authors for the 
valuable present they have made us, and we commend these admirabie 
and useful sermons with all our heart and soul to the public, and to the 
whole public, as sermons full of truth and unction, which no one can 
read without instruction and profit, without new insight into his own 
heart and condition, or without acquiring new love for religion, and 
forming a new and firmer resolution to obey it even unto death. 


3. Monumenta Vaticana, Historiam Ecclesiasticam Seculi xvi. illustran- 
tia. Ex Tabulariis Suncte Sedis Apostolice secretis excerpsit, digessit, 
recensuit, Prologomenisque et Indicibus instruzit Wveo Lemer, 8. 
Theologiw et Philosophise Doctor, Presbyter Varmiensis, Mission- 
arius Apostolicus. Una cum Fragmentis Neapolitanis ae Florentinis. 
Friburgi: Herder. 1861. 8vo. pp. 504. 


“Tuesk Monuments of Ecclesiastical History,” says the Publisher's 
Circular, “extracted from the copies of the secret archives of the Holy 
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Apostolical See, and arranged in chronological order, regard chiefly the 
commencements and progress of the so-called Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, and refute current errors touching the traditions of the 
Church which repose on immutable principles. 

“The Documents now published are either instructions of the Popes 
or of their Secretaries of State for the Legates and Nuncios of that 
period—Polus, Verallus, Rorarius, Ferro, Contarini, Santa-Croce, &e., 
—monuments of Christian diplomacy which never separates the wis- 
dom of the serpent from the simplicity of the dove, or memorials, ar- 
ticles of conventions and advices, or, finally, the relations of the Nuncios 
from different countries of Europe—immeasurably preferable to the 
well-known Venetian enes—which begin with the year 1521, and orig- 
inate especially from Aleander, Campegi, Vergerio, Morone, Mignanelli, 
and others.” 

The volume has but just reached us, and we have had no time to 
examine its contents, written for the most part in the Italian of the 
sixteenth century; but we risk nothing in asserting their deep interest 
and inestimable value for the history of the epoch to which they relate. 
We shall in the Essays we are preparing on the History of the Reform- 
ation have occasion to make no little use of them, as well as to speak 
more particularly of their historical character and value. Even the 
material facts of the Reformation are as yet very imperfectly known, 
and a just appreciation of that great movement has hardly been attempt- 
ed either by Catholic or Protestant. We doubt if a true, impartial, and 
just appreciation of the movement under all its aspects has ever been 
possible before our time, and we think it is only in what we see going on 
now in Italy, France, England, and our own country, that a key ean be 
found to its real significance, to either its truth or its error, its good or 
its bad. Moehler in his Symbolik has set the example of the true way of 
studying it, and under the dogmatic point of view, he has much abridged 
the labors of his successors. We have some thoughts, not precisely 
hackneyed thoughts, or its character and place as a world-movement, 
that, if our eyes and the times permit, we hope one day to be able to 
digest and give to the public. 

The error, the great crime, of the Reformation, as we have elsewhere 
said, was in severing the development and actualization of the life of 
humanity from that of the Theandrie Life of the Church, but we be- 
lieve it more profitable to explain it by the good its authors aimed at 
effecting, than by their alleged evil intentions, base passions, or disor- 
derly lives. He who studies it will, perhaps, be led to the conclusion 
that it originated not in a desire to break the unity of faith, but in an 
attempt to bring up, develop, and supply certain elements of truth, 
which Catholics had neglected or suffered to become obscure, and par- 
tially inoperative. These elements, always elements of the truth held 
by the Church, they took in an exclusive sense, and gave them a one- 
sided and therefore an exaggerated and a sophistical development. Their 
followers have always felt the need of integrating what they call the 
“doctrine of the Reformation” in a higher and more comprehensive 
unity. They have felt that, after all, they were severed from true eath- 
olic life, and have been and are dissatisfied with their position. We 
think no greater service could be rendered to religion than he would 
render, who should faithfully interpret the Church to Protestants on 
the one hand, and with equal fidelity interpret them on the other, to 
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Catholics. THe would lay the foundation that is already laid by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, for reunion and peace,—not a forced reunion 
or a fictitious peace, but a voluntary reunion, and a real, solid and du- 
rable peace founded in truth and conviction. 


4. De la Richesse dans les Sociétés Chrétiennes. Par Cnartes Perr, 
Professeur de Droit Publique et dEconomie Politique 4 l'Université 
Catholique de Louvain. Paris: Lecoffre. 1861. 2 Tomes. 8vo. 


Tus is a work on Political Economy by an able, learned, and highly- 
esteemed professor in the justly renowned Catholic University of Lou- 
vain. We have diad no time even to glance through its pages since it 
reached us, much less to study it, but the well-known character of its 
author, and two or three passages we have read, justify us in recom- 
mending it as a work of rare interest on a subject of vital importance 
in modern civilization. The main idea of the author, as we gather it, 
is the harmony in principle of Catholicity and the wealth and material 
prosperity of nations, and his aim is to show that both spiritual and 
inaterial progress demand, as their indispensable condition, renuncia- 
tion, or self-denial. How far he has worked out his idea, and accom- 
plished his aim, we hope hereafter to be able to examine and report. 





5. The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunxine 8. Brp- 
Forp, A. M., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics, the Diseases of Women 
and Children, and Clinical Obstetrics, in the University of New 
York; Author of ‘Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women and 
Children.” New York: Samuel 8. & William Wood. 1861. §8vo. 
pp. 731. 


Tuis is a work out of our line, but we may say that it has been well 
received by the Profession, with whom Professor Bedford deservedly 
holds a high rank, and the practice he recommends accords with the 
highest moral and religious principles. We have no room to speak now 
of what we have remarked as especially noteworthy, except his urging 
a more general resort to the Cesurian Operation, instead of the murder- 
ous practice of destroying the child. We are satisfied that the Cesar- 
jan Operation resorted to in season is far less dangerous than it has 
usually been represented, and may often be the means of saving the life 
of the child without seriously hazarding that of the mother. 





